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SEEING STARS 


A new supply of this popular 
guide to the study of the heav- 
ens, out of print for some time, 
is now available. 

Each (postpaid) 


NEW WAR GEOGRAPHY 















ATLAS 
48 pages, 29 maps, articles on 
economic resources, strategic 
eenters, etc. Invaluable for 
school and home use. 
Each (post 3c) .....-........ 20c 





A GOOD GLOBE 
and an up-to-date 
DICTIONARY 
are essential in every school. 








We can supply both. 


F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 


















| Two ways to help preserve 
and maintain the health 
and happiness of our 
homes and of our way of 
life: 












DRINK MORE 
MILK 










BUY MORE 
BONDS 
















The Edmonton City Dairy 


LIMITED 
Plant on 109 St. Phone 25151 












Put Your Filmosound 
on “Active” Service 





Share it with 
your local protective unit 


The same sound equipment that is 
used in hundreds of schools and col- 
leges throughout Canada is now 
being used by the Armed Forces to 
teach the fundamental principles of 
modern battle training. Why not give 
your local protective organizations— 
C.P.C., Auxiliary Fire Service, Red 
Cross first-aid classes—the same ad- 
vantage by making your “Filmo” 
equipment available for their use? 
Your cooperation in this way will add 
materially to the effective war work 
of your community. 


Take care of your “Filmosound” equip- 
ment. Clean it and oil it carefully and 
see that it is properly adjusted. This 
will insure its long 
and useful life. No 
new “Filmo” equip- 
ment is available for 
civilian use and your 
present equipment 
must be made to 
last for the dura- 
tion. 
ASN Film library 
Over 700 — 16 mm 
educational sound 
and silent films are 
— in this Direc- 
price 25c 
edie on first 
rental. 


ASSOCIATED SCREEN 
NEWS LIMITED 


MONTREAL TORONTO 
1330 Sherbrooke St. W. 100 Adelaide St. W. 
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CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


T IS very good news given by the Honorable Solon E. Low in his 
budget speech that the school grants are to be substantially increased 
this year over and above last year—$224,000 to be allocated to 

School Divisions having an assessment per room of less than $95,000. 
Undoubtedly this will relieve the difficult situation which without 
question has confronted many of the poorer School Divisions, and we 
think it is sound policy to base payment of school grants on the 
equalization principle: that is to say, pay School Divisions according 
to their actual need rather than according to their importunity. This 
$224,000 will in its final analysis mean an average of $103.84 additional 
to 2,157 class rooms and will give those divisional school boards who, 
the rare exception proving the rule, have been making heroic attempts 
to secure and retain teachers: it will give them the wherewithal to 
revise upwards their schedules of salaries and put them on a fair com- 
peting basis with the wealthier Divisions many of which certainly have 
not relatively been pulling their weight. 


It could hardly be expected that the Government on the one hand, 
which provides this money, and the school boards and school teachers 
on the other hand, who spend it, will ever see eye to eye with respect 
to the proper share of the costs of education to be borne from state 
revenues. Nor do we hesitate to say that even with the increased 











appropriation for education featured in this year’s budget the 
state share is yet sufficiently large. On the other hand in all fairness 
it must be conceded that, relatively speaking, the present administra- 
tion makes a showing which in justice can not be appraised as un- 
generous. 


WE hears at trustees’ conventions and elsewhere that “this Gov- 







ernment cut the grants for the schools.” The fact of the mat- 
ter is that no such thing has been done. It is true that the ordin- 
ary per diem grant, say for the ordinary ungraded school, was cut from 
90c to 75c per day; however it must be borne in mind that the previous 
administration had cut the number of days for which grant was pay- 
able from 200 days to 180 days, whereas when the per diem grant was 
lowered to 75c per day such grant was made payable for 200 days— 
a net difference per room per year of $12 less. But it must be noted 
at the same time that the previous government had cut down to 160 
the number of days for which the equalization grant could be paid, 
whereas in 1936 this equalization grant was made payable for 200 days, 
and the increase in net payments under the equalization grant more 
than counterbalanced the decrease occasioned by cutting down the 
ordinary grant by $12 per annum as set forth above. We quote below 
a table giving the total amounts paid in school grants during a succes- 
sion of years: 
















1,451,080 
1,485,432 
1,528,192 
1,663,768 
1,763,768 
1,863,765 





1940-41 
ee ue 1,938,115 


1942-43 2,122,283 
Estimate for 1943-44 2,370,640 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION FOR THE FISCAL YEARS 1935-36 to 1943-44 


Other Expenditures 
Including Miscellan- 













Grants to eous Grants, Free 
University Text Books, Exam- TOTAL 
inations and Other 
Year ended saan vel 

March 31/36 $399,650.00 $2,028,360.93 $2,428,010.93 Actual 
March 31/37 399,650.00 2,116,556.31° 2,516,206.31 eS 
March 31/38 400,450.00 2,115,140.55 2,515,590.55 . 
March 31/39 412,147.00 2,259,194.97  2,671,341.97 a 
March 31/40 425,000.00 2,425,214.09  2,850,214.09 . 
March 31/41 428,000.00  2,640,067.02  3,068,067.02 7. 
March 31/42 450,000.00 2,852,330.80 3,302,330.80 7 
March 31/43 500,000.00 2,782,434.50 3,282,434.50 Estimated 
March 31/44 551,067.00  3,090,126.00 3,641,193.00 . 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS PROGRAMS 


speed up the nation’s efforts! 


Send for free material on Dental Health 
and Good Grooming for your Programs 


FROM the classrooms to the military 
camps of our country, training in 
physical fitness and personal care are 
among today’s foremost efforts. In ele- 
mentary grades, in high schools and in 
colleges, programs on health and 
— are contributing to the defense 
and the morale of a growing generation. 


Created expressly for such projects is 
our educational material, available free. 
So if you teach any of the groups listed 
(right), or similar classes, you will find 
our wall charts, teaching pamphlets and 
student material interesting and helpful. 
Send for them today. 


DENTAL HEALTH for 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 
HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH 

and PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION CLASSES 


SCHOOL NURSES AND 
DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


PERSONAL HYGIENE— 


GOOD GROOMING for 
HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE CLASSES IN 

Health and Physical 

Education 

Home Economics 
Hygiene 
Commercial Subjects 
Vocational Guidance 








Use the Coupon below to request these Programs now. They will be sent to you FREE! 


BristoJ-Myers Co. of Canada Limited, 3035 St. 


Antoine Street, Montreal. 


Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE (For any grade) 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart...) 


Class Hygiene Checkup Record and 
Certificateof AwardforDentalCare [] 


PERSONAL GROOMING 
(For High School or College) 
“Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart........ gO 


Teacher's Pamphlet “Little Things Count— 
Tie Fk WEEE ssa.sscssascsecesocscosaceccbueanc 
Student leaflets and Good Grooming G ides 


Grooming for the Job wall charts..........-.-00+..+ CO 
(for vocational classes) 


Pa hag: deckecirapcahastisasiesieisnveizeen axeteahicos Name of school or college. ...............:ssssssssceseessesesee® 





(Where you teach) 
Province............ 
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READY MONEY IS READY MEDICINE 


EACHERS were also very grateful to hear that the Premier as 

Minister of Education intends recommending to the legislature 

the changing of the statutory minimum salary for teachers so as 
to make it $900 instead of $840. We hope there will be no string 
attached, providing for any exceptions. Of course teachers would have 
been very much better satisfied had that minimum been raised to 
$1,000 instead of $900; nevertheless the fact that the wishing for a 
raise from $840 to $1,000 turned out for the time being to be father 
to the thought does not detract from the universal appreciation which 
will be coming from the teaching profession of the Province for the 
Minister’s intention in this regard, which intention we have not only 
hope but confidence will become established fact. It will go a long 
way towards dispelling that sense of grievance which was growing 
stronger, and stronger amongst the teaching profession that all other 
paid workers without exception, as far as could be learned, were 
receiving altogether higher compensation for the increased cost of 
living than they themselves were so grudgingly receiving from but 
few school boards. We feel the Government in effect is saying to 
many of the school boards: “We will increase your grant to assist you 
to finance better salaries.” Surely the school boards should be prepared 
to respond: “We will meet the Government on a fifty-fifty basis and 
add a like amount.” Then things would not be quite so bad, and it 
would go a long way towards bringing in a new era of happy relation- 
ships between school boards and their staffs. 


The Minister’s suggestion has evidently been well received, as 
press comments from the Edmonton dailies show. The following 
editorial from the Edmonton Bulletin of March 1st is typical of the 
large dailies in approving the suggestion of the Minister: 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Premier Aberhart, in the course of the debate on the Speech from the 
Throne, suggested that he might take steps to raise the teachers’ minimum 
salaries in Alberta from $840 a year to $900 a year. 


This is a course that is most urgently required. The only amendment 
The Edmonton Bulletin would offer to the proposal is that the minimum 
be fixed at $1,000 a year rather than $900. Even a minimum of $1,000 falls 
far below the emolument suitable to the highly vital work of the school 
teacher. 


We are battling now for the preservation of a civilization which we 
hold to be the most precious asset of ourselves and our race. Yet, in the 
final analysis, the fundamental basis of any civilization is trained intelligence 
and properly developed character. 


In the formation of these the school teacher is an important and essen- 
tial factor. His success in teaching lies in not only what he knows, but what 
he is. He must not only be a person of long and expensive training but a 
person of intrinsic mental and moral worth. 


It is most vital, therefore, that the most capable persons in the com- 
munity be attracted into this profession. But how long will the most capable 
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persons continue to follow this profession if the practical rewards are not made 
commensurate with the high purpose of the task? 


It is a tribute to the devotion of school teachers that they do carry on 
in spite of these adverse and unfair circumstances. 


Alberta’s school system is one of the finest in Canada. This is due very 
largely to the enlightened leadership of Mr. Aberhart as Minister of Education, 
a leadership which is made practical by fhis notably successful experience of 25 
years as head of Crescent Heights High School in Calgary. 


The organization of Alberta’s school system would be made complete 
by the establishment of a salary minimum of $1,000 a year. Obviously Mr. 
Aberhart is willing to go that far. The public should realize the situation 
and indicate that it wishes him to do so. 


FEDERAL AID 


“KEEP-SCHOOLS-OPEN?” Bill now before the American Con- 

gress may possibly have a more favorable passage than the 

Federal Aid for Education Bill $1313. The latter seems to have 
been shelved for a time—Evidently the double 13 has been a jinx. 


The Bill would authorize an appropriation of $200,000,000 for 
teachers’ salaries to be apportioned among the States for payment of 
teachers to keep the schools open, employ additional teachers, raise 
substandard salaries of teachers, and adjust teachers’ salaries to meet 
the rising costs of living. 


A second provision of the Bill would authorize $100,000,000 to 
equalize public school opportunities among and within the States. 


The very first section of this proposed measure makes clear that 
“no départment, agency or officer of the United States shall exercise 
any supervision or control over any school or State educational 
agency”. In other words, the Bill reaffirms the principle of local con- 
trol of public schools. 

+ + * 


Another event on Capitol Hill—Senator Claude Pepper of Florida 
introduced a bill authorizing $54,000,000 for the next six years to set 
up kindergartens and nursery schools. A total of $4,000,000 would be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943; $6,000,000 for 
the year ending June 30, 1944; $8,000,000 for the year ending June 30, 
1945; $10,000,000 for 1946, $12,000,000 for 1947, and $14,000,000 
for 1948. 


Miss Sally Scrum, principal of the Hog Wallow School, says: “This 
migration of teachers into munitions is natural enough. There are plenty 
of times when a teacher wants to blow up. Next to that, the best outlet 
is to go into a job where she can make something that will blow some- 


body else up.” 


[Miss Sally Scrum resides in Ontario. We are still searching for 
her sister, teaching in Alberta. ] 
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cAssociation cAnnouncements 


Annual General Meeting, Edmonton, 
April 26th, 27th, 28th. 


As a result of the poll by wire to 
Locals asking for preference of Con- 
vention location, Edmonton or Cal- 
gary, the vote was as follows: Ed- 
monton, 32; Calgary, 15; No prefer- 
ence, 3; No decision, 1; Not heard 
from, 8. 


Therefore, the decision naturally is 
to abide by the will of the Locals 
as expressed in the poll by wire, 
and to hold the Annual General Meet- 
ing in Edmonton. 


Re: Number of Delegates: 


The Executive has decided not to 
request any Locals to cut down their 
delegation since there is by no means 
unanimous acquiescence of Locals to 
the idea of cutting down the constitu- 
tional quota of delegates to the An- 
nual General Meeting. 


Locals are requested to give infor- 
mation regarding their delegates at 
the earliest possible moment, particu- 
larly with respect to delegates who 
require the Billeting Committee to 
assist them to secure sleeping accom- 
modation during the Convention. It 


Where visiting teachers DINE and meet 
their friends. 


The SHASTA 


Completely Remodelled and Modernized 


should be noted particularly that very 
little, if any, hotel accommodation 
is likely to be available and, there- 
fore, there will be much work for the 
Billeting Committee to do. Please get 
your information in as soon as pos- 
sible. For the assistance of the Billet- 
ing Committee we importune your 
action at the earliest possible moment 
in supplying information sought in 
the form sent out to Locals at the 
beginning of March. We would re- 
quest that those Locals which have 
already supplied information regard- 
ing their delegates as requested in 
our circular of February 15th, also 
complete this form, so as to guarantee 
latest information. 


Teacherage Rentals 
Attention of Locals is also directed 
to the Departmental letter regarding 
teacherage rental charges. The letter 
appears on page 21 of this issue. 


Miss Sally Serum, principal of 
the Hog Wallow School, remarks: 
“One of the finer qualities a teach- 
er can have is restfulness. I know 
a bright little girl who has one of 
the best teachers in her city but 
who is slowly being reduced to a 
state of nervous wreckage by that 
teacher’s habit of incessantly pac- 
ing up and down and around as 
she teaches.” 


FUDUEUGORERGREOULDEDOUURREGEEGOGERUGGEROUCREROEOEEE 
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“There are very few people in this 
day who would like to look upon con- 
ditions in which our splendid’ boys 
and girls would be allowed to grow 
up in dull ignorance, having no op- 
portunity for education. But this re- 
quires careful attention. We are 
therefore doing everything we can 
do to maintain our educational serv- 
ices, to continue them after the war. 


The matters that will cause us 
gravest concern are undoubtedly the 
shortage of teachers and the shortage 
of money. Early in May, a special 
bulletin was issued to high school 
principals, superintendents, teachers, 
school trustees and parents, setting 
out a war-emergency teacher-training 
program for the year 1942-43. The 
main features of this program were 
as follows: 


As many school students as possible 
were ericouraged to write on the pre- 
liminary tests four admission to the 
Normal Schools. These were given a 
month before the departmental ex- 
aminations. On the basis of these 
tests about 100 candidates were ad- 
mitted to the summer session of the 
Normal School at Edmonton. 


The Normal Schools were then 
opened early in August about a month 
earlier than formerly. In this way it 
was possible to prepare approximate- 
ly 260 candidate for service in rural 
schools on or before October 4th. 


I heard one of the honorable mem- 
bers of the opposition side talk about 
putting Grade XII students to work 
teaching. This we did, after they had 
secured a little training. It would be 
unfair and useless to ask them to 
work without it. 


On October 4th, another group of 
about 75 additional candidates were 
admitted to Normal training. On 
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In the Debate on the Speech from the Throne 


March ist, the first group will re- 
turn to complete their Normal train- 
ing, and their places will be taken by 
another group. 


The second Normal term will then 
be completed by May 1st. 


Furthermore, the Faculty of Educa- 
tion of the University of Alberta will 
begin an accelerated teaching course 
for high school teachers on May 20th. 
These will be ready for service by 
November Ist. 


This Faculty has taken an impor- 
tant step forward in offering a three 
year course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Education and a high 
school certificate. 


Again, both at the Edmonton and 
at the Calgary summer school, a spe- 
cial refresher course was offered for 
teachers returning to the profession. 
These were effective in supplying 
teachers to all but about 70 outlying 
rural schools during the fall term. 


True, the divisional boards have 
been uniting schools tc overcome the 
shortage of teachers. This shortage 
is largely caused by the call of the 
war, and also because of the compara- 
tively poor salaries of the teachers. 
They can make much more in other 
occupations. I may be asking you 
when the legislation is up, to increase 
the minimum salary basis from $840 
to $900 a year. 

Here are a few interesting statis- 
tics. There has been a falling off this 
year of over 2,000 pupils. The enrol- 
ment for 1941-42 was 161,569. This 
reduction was caused almost entirely 
by lessened registrations in the senior 
years of high school caused by enlist- 
ments and by opportunities for gain- 
ful employment. 

During the year, 99.6% of the 
schools were in operation 160 days 
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despite the fact that the schools were 
closed during September due to an 
epidemic of poliomyelitis throughout 
the province. 

The average monthly percentage of 
attendance rose to 91.62, the highest 
in the history of the province. The 
actual time lost by pupils was 5.47% 
of the total attendance possible. This 
represents a considerable improve- 
ment over past years. 

That proves beyond doubt that the 
enlarged unit plan is improving at- 
tendance and interest. 

The actual cost of the operation of 
all schools was $10,404,000. This is 
roughly $109,000 more than last year. 

The grants to schools have been 
increasing yearly ever since I became 
responsible for education in the 
province. 

The present year ending next 
month will show grants approximate- 
ly $400,000 in excess of the highest 
year previous to my time, and ap- 
proximately $750,000 more than in 
the ordinary ycars previous to 1935. 


Empress and 
Carlton Hotels 


Calgary’s Two Popular 
Priced Hotels 


Dining Room Service 
Telephone in Every Room 


Reservations: 
M1141 — M4651 


The highest vote in 1981 was an 
attempt on the part of the old gov- 
ernment to pay up some of its arrears 
which had been allowed to drag. Our 
grants are paid quite promptly. 


Now here are some figures I want 
you to remember: 


The average cost per pupil for each 
day in attendance in large divisions 
was 88 cents; in graded schools 45 
cents; in consolidated schools 49 
cents; in city school 53.5 cents. 


This will show you that the large 
educational units have produced a 
distinct saving of at least 7 cents per 
pupil per day. That should forever 
dispel the rumor that we have in- 
creased the cost of education. If there 
is an increase in total cost, it is be- 
cause more children are taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered. 
Remember we have increased the 
grants also. 

Attention was given by our depart- 
ment this year to the matter of estab- 
lishing courses. in vocational agricul- 
ture. We consider this most impor- 
tant. During the last part of May, 
the supervisor of schools with two 
of our superintendents, visited a 
number of vocational agriculture 
schools in Montana. 

Owing to the difficulties in secur- 
ing properly qualified teachers, it has 
not been possible to extend the pro- 
gram in vocational agriculture that 
was begun in Brooks a year ago. The 
Faculty of Education, however, is 
making arrangements to train a num- 
ber of special teachers of agriculture 
so that we can get a start. 

Well, that will give the honorable 
members some idea of the work that 
we are attempting to do in the edu- 
cation sphere, and will give you a 
bird’s eye-view of some of the prob- 
lems of the future. 

Until we have more money pro- 
vided for education we cannot hope 
to make the greatest progress. This 
year I am asking for another increase 
of $200,000 for school grants.” 
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The brief which is given below was 
adopted by a representative group of 
teachers at the conclusion of a con- 
ference on Reconstruction, held last 
July at the Summer School in Ed- 
monton. Later in the summer, at the 
meeting of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation, this brief was discussed 
and endorsed. 


Teachers throughout the province 
are urged to study this brief and to 
be prepared to discuss it at the An- 
nual General Meeting to be held in 
Edmonton during Easter week. 


CONFERENCE ON 
RECONSTRUCTION 


1. Objectives. 

The general objective is the attain- 
ment of the Good Life. 

“‘We should remember we are chil- 
dren of the spirit, with minds, with 
souls). We are here to _ increase 
knowledge, to create beauty, to ex- 
perience love. Whatever helps us to 
do these things is right, and what- 
ever stands in their way is wrong.” 
—J. B. Priestley in Out of the People. 


We further emphasize the point of 
view that it is desirable that we live 
the Good Life as individuals and as 
members of society, and that this 
Good Life is for all the people. Nor 
is it enough to say that a personal 
or spiritual change (a revival or 
rebirth) is all that is needed; rather 
we would agree with those who said 
at Malvern: 


“It is not enough to say that if 
we change the individual we of neces- 
sity change the social order. That is 
a half-truth. For the social order is 
not entirely made up of individuals 
now living. It is made up of in- 
herited attitudes which have come 
down from generation to generation 
through custom, laws, and _institu- 
tions; and these exist in large meas- 
ure independently of individuals 
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Conference on Reconstruction 


now living. Change those individuals 
and you do’ not necessarily change 
the social order unless you organize 
those changed individuals for collec- 
tive action in a wide-scale frontal 
attack upon those corporate evils.” 


Implications of these Objectives. 


From earliest times man has strug- 
gled for the dual objective of the 
attainment of the maximum personal 
security together with the maximum 
personal liberty or freedom. A demo- 
cratic society exists to supply the 
people with the results they want, 
consistent with the Good Life. Such 
an organization of society should 
provide for: 


1. Economic Security: Every per- 
son must have the opportunity to 
work under reasonable conditions for 
reasonable wages at a task that the 
worker recognizes as being useful 
and in line with his own interests and 
aptitudes. In return for his labor he 
has a right to expect a fair share of 
the amenities of life. 


2. Social Security: People must be 
able to live free from fear of want, 
unemployment, sickness, or old age. 
They must have the necessities of 
food, clothing, and shelter provided 
on a scale consistent with efficient 
production. Educational opportuni- 
ties must be provided upon a suffi- 
cient scale to ensure the full develop- 
ment of the talents of every person. 

8. Freedom: We are prepared to 
insist that the following freedoms are 
essential to the attainment of the 
Good Life. 

a. Personal Freedoms: There 
must be the following Freedoms: 
movement, speech, and assembly, 
implying equality in the use of 
agencies of communication such 
as the press and the radio; free- 
dom to participate in the affairs of 
the State; and freedom from con- 
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tinual work so that people may 
have time to read, to think, to play, 
to grow both in mind and body. 

b. Organizational Freedoms: 
People must be free to form or- 
ganizations such as religious, trade 
union, political societies, etc. 
Note: No group within the state 
should be permitted to build up a 
power in arms. 


4. Individual Responsibility: The 
rights and freedoms enumerated 
above imply the acceptance of in- 
creased responsibility on the part of 
the individual. He must come to see 
his place in society and to realize 
that his actions or his ‘inaction will 
have results for good or evil, affect- 
ing himself and his fellows. He must 
come to accept personal responsibility 
for the wrongs of the society in 
which he lives, and he must develop a 
social conscience that will drive him 
to correct these evils. 


II. An Examination of Present Eco- 
nomic and Social Order 

There are important features of 
our present economic and social order 
which have advantages and which we 
wish to preserve, but an examination 
of prevailing conditions would reveal 
a number of unsatisfactory features, 
some of which are: 


1. The present order has not in- 
herent within it the idea of mutual 
responsibility. There is no incentive 
to practise the Golden Rule. 

2. There is exploitation of: 

a. Human resources, in high 
prices, high interest rates, debt, 
sweat shops, unemployment, etc. 

b. Natural resources, in the 
waste in mining, lumbering, etc. 
8. There is failure to provide social 

and economic security. 

4. There is failure to discover any 
permanent solution for unemploy- 
ment. 

5. There is failure to produce and 
distribute the abundance which cur 
natural and human resources make 
possible. 
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6. There’ is failure to check cut- 
throat competition and _ increasing 
monopolistic control. 

7. There is failure to provide suf- 
ficient educational opportunities to 
enable people to develop their talents 
and aptitudes. 

8. There is a general tendency to- 
ward curtailing personal liberties. 

9. There is a failure to prevent 
war by the discovery and elimination 
of its causes. 


III. Proposed Improvements. 


1. The National Field 


a. The people must be assured 
forthwith of a minimum standard 
of living, below which no person in 
Canada is permitted to fall. 


b. There must be assurance that 
no group or vested interests shall 
prevent our present plant from 
achieving maximum production for 
war needs, or the development of 
any new industry essential to the 
vigorous prosecution of the war. 


c. People must insist, when the 
war is over, that the level of war- 
time production be not only main- 
tained but surpassed, with a transi- 
tion to the production of consumer 
goods. 


d. Such essential services as 
banking, transport, fuel, power, 
which are largely monopolistic in 
nature, must operate in line with 
the principle of maximum produc- 
tion preferable through boards of 
control. 


e. In the case of all enterprises, 
exploitation of persons and waste 
of resources should be checked by 
the co-operative action of worker 
and manager committees. 

f. Since the purpose of a nation- 
al economy should be the welfare 
of the people, the old struggle to 
create a favorable balance of ex- 
ports over imports should be ended. 

g. The national economy must 
provide equal opportunity for all 
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to receive that education for which 
they are best fitted. 


2. The International Field 


There can be no permanent peace 
unless based on social justice, both 
within nations and among nations. 
The first responsibility, once hos- 
tilities cease, is the rehabilitation of 
the hungry and the homeless and 
the prevention of disease. An in- 
terval of at least several months 
will be necessary to carry out such 
projects and to allow for a cooling 
off of feelings. During this period 
national economies could be im- 
proved. Further, it is hoped that 
eventually a responsible interna- 
tional authority carn be set up to 
deal with matters of international 
character such as armaments, fi- 
nance, trade, etc. 





Daysland, Alberta, 
February 25/43. 


Dear Sir: 

This is going to sound like a ‘‘Dear 
Dorothy Dix” letter, but I have a 
problem and I think you are the best 
person to bring it to. This is it: 

I am a Normal graduate of 1942 
teaching in a country school in the 
say :......... Division, and drawing the 
magnificent sum of $84 each month 
which when peeled down amounts to 


about $75. I am anxious next year to: 


make a move where I will be able to 
get a better salary since I have fond 
hopes of getting through Varsity and 
at my present income that is utterly 
impossible. The amount I could save 
now would be a mere drop in the 
bucket, as far as University is con- 
cerned. What I would like to know 
is this— How does one go about 
finding the vacancies early enough 
in July to allow time to give the 
right notice to one’s present board? 
Most boards do not begin advertising 
until late in July—and by that time 
a teacher should have given notice 
to her former board. It is said to be 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY 


The above degree can now be obtained 

ugh examinations held in certain 
Cansdien centres. Regularenrolment 
at a university is not necessary. 
Details of conditions and syllabuses 
of courses of training by home study 
methods, using standard textbooks, 
will be forwarded gladly. 

A course is also available for 
LONDON MATRICULATION 
CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE & 

TECHNOLOGY, LIMITED 
14 CHESTER BUILDING, 219 BAY STREET 
Toronto 





Courses in Engineering Are 
Also Available 





unethical to go around discussing the 
matter with school boards ahead of 
time—but how is one to find the 
openings? 

IT must say, I certainly appreciate 
the editorial in the current A.T.A. 
Magazine, ‘“‘Rooking the Rookies’. 
The statement is certainly true that 
the teacher learns more from experi- 
ences in the first year of teaching 
than any other year. She, in most 
cases, realizes that she is a green- 
horn and is ready at all times to 
“find a better way”, and usually 
wastes no time in putting that “‘better 
way” into action. 

Doubtless you will see at a- glance 
the answer to the problem mentioned 
above, but it is one that I have heard 
teachers discuss hefore. I would cer- 
tainly appreciate any advice you may 
find time to offer. 

Respectfully yours, 


AN ALBERTA TEACHER. 


SCHOLARSHIPS TO BANFF FRENCH 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Deadline for Application, March 21st 
There are four scholarships in all, each to 
the value of the tuition fee for attending 
the school, viz. $35. Two will be awarded 
to students who have completed French 3 
in High School; one to a young teacher or 
recent graduate of the Faculty of Educa- 
tion; one to a University student who in- 
tends to teach French. 


Applications must be forwarded to Miss 
Isabel Landels, Collegiate Institute, Leth- 
bridge, on or before March 2ist. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY--- 
A Summary of the Beveridge Report 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—In view of the wide interest which is being taken in the 
Beveridge Report on Social Security recently submitted to the British Parliament, 
we are publishing a summary of it here for the information of the membership 
and for study by committees working on Post-War Reconstruction. 


HE INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE on Social Insurance and 
Allied Services was appointed in June, 1941, “to undertake with special 
reference to the inter-relation of the schemes, a survey of the existing national 
schemes of social insurance and allied services, including workmen’s compen- 
sation, and to make recommendations.” The duty of recommendation was 
confined to the chairman, Sir William Beveridge, and the Report now pre- 
sented is signed by him alone. 









































The Survey 


2 British social services have grown up piece-meal during the past 45 years. 
: They cover Workmen’s Compensation, Unemployed Insurance, Health In- 
surance, Old Age Pensions, Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions, all administered 
by various Government Boards and Departments; provision for the relief 
of destitution, special types of medical treatment, child welfare services and 
provision for special types of disability, such as blindness, which have largely 
: been administered by local authorities; and provision for death and other 
contingencies, made through insurance companies, friendly societies and trade 
unions. 
In these services, as they exist in Britain today, two main features are 
i apparent. First, provision for need caused by interruption of earnings in 
industrial communities is made on a scale not surpassed by any other country; 
only in respect of provisions for medical treatment, maternity and workmen’s 
compensation does Britain fall short of other countries. 


Secondly, the existing services are conducted by disconnected organiza- 
tions, each covering a limited field and all working on different principles. 
As a result, there is an overlapping of services in some cases of need, in 
others no benefits are obtainable at all. There are different rates of benefit 
for persons of different ages or in cases of need arising from different causes, 
when actually there is no real difference in the need itself; thus, the rates 
of benefit for ordinary unemployment are different from those for unem- 
ployment caused by illness, and many anomalies arise from the fact that 
there are four different means tests in operation. There is a whole maze 
of central and local agencies between which the unfortunate sick, unemployed 
or aged persons may wander. In short, the multiplicity of services results in 
an unjustifiable cost in money and trouble and in a lack of uniformity in 
the benefits provided. There is no doubt that closer co-ordination would make 
them more beneficial to these whom they serve and more economical and 
efficient in operation. 





Guiding Principles of Recommendations 
The recommendations of the report are based on the following principles: 
that social insurance (that is, insurance against loss or interruption of earning 
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power) should be regarded as one part only of a policy of social progress, 
and as an attack only upon Want (Disease, Ignorance, Squalor and Idleness 
being the other four of “the five giants on the road to reconstruction’’) ; that 
security must be achieved by co-operation between the state and the indi- 
vidual and, in return for service and contribution, should be provided as a 
social right; and that a national minimum of security should be established 
without stifling incentive, opportunity or the sense of responsibility. 

The Plan set out in the Report is built upon those principles. While it is 
a limited centribution to a wider social policy, it is something that can be 
achieved now without waiting for the whole of that policy. In return for 
contributions and service, it provides benefits up to subsistence level as a 
right to which all citizens are entitled, regardless of their social or economic 
status. 

Freedom From Want 

Before dealing with the plan for Social Security, the Report enquires 
into the causes of want during the pre-war years. The results of social surveys 
made by impartial scientific authorities of the conditions of life in a number 
of the larger cities are analyzed, and two main conclusions are reached— 
first, that from 75 to 83 per cent of the want existing was due to interruption 
or loss of earning power and, secondly, that the remaining portion was due 
to failure to relate income to the size of the family. Therefore, to abolish 
want there must be a double redistribution of income—through social in- 
surance and through allowances to children. The latter allowances must be 
given during periods of earning as well as during periods of unemployment, 
otherwise there will remain at all times a large measure of want among the 
lower-paid workers with large families. 

The Report states. that by this double redistribution of income, want 
could have been abolished before the present war. The income of the com- 
munity was ample for such a purpose. In East London, for instance, the 
average working-class income during 1928 was well above the subsistence 
level, though the incomes of many families were well below it. In York in 
1936, where a higher standard was taken for the subsistence level, the total 
surplus of working class incomes above the standard was more than eight 
times the total deficiency below it. Over and above this was the surplus of 
the wealthier classes. Want, then, arose not from an insufficiency of total 
income of the community but from its maldistribution between periods of 
earning and unemployment and between families with children and those 
without them. 

The Plan for Social Security 

The Plan for Social Security, in aiming to abolish want, provides for 
compulsory and universal insurance as its main method, with national assist- 
ance and voluntary insurance as subsidiary methods. It also provides for 
allowances for dependent children and for special allowances to cover the 
contingencies of birth, marriage and death. 

In so doing, it assumes that comprehensive health and rehabilitation 
services will be established and that mass unemployment will be avoided. 
These conditions are necessary to the success of the social security scheme 
as set out in the Report. 

The Plan embodies six main principles: 

1. Flat Rate of Subsistence Benefit. Irrespective of the amount of 
earnings, a flat rate of benefit is provided for all the principal forms of 
cessation of earning—unemployment, disability or retirement. For maternity 
or widowhood, there is a temporary (13 weeks) benefit at a higher rate. 
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2. Flat Rate of Contribution. The compulsory contribution required of 
each person or his employer is at a flat rate, irrespective of his means. Those 
with larger means will pay more only to the extent that as tax-payers they 
pay more to the National Exchequer, and so to the State share of the Social 
Insurance Fund. 

8. Unification of Administrative Responsibility. This will make for e/fi- 
ciency and economy. For each insured person there will be a single contribution 
in respect of all his benefits In each locality there will be a Security Office 
to deal with claims of all kinds. All contributions will be paid into a single 
Social Insurance Fund and all benefits and other insurance payments will 
be paid from that fund. 

4. Adequacy of Benefit. The benefit must be sufficient in amount and 
be continued for as long as the need remains. 

5. Comprehensiveness. The scheme must be comprehensive both as to 
the persons covered and their needs. 

6. Classification. Account must be taken of the different ways of life 
of different sections of the community. The insurance must be adjusted to 
differing circumstances and many varieties of need, and to provide for this 
the people of Britain are grouped into six main classes, as described below. 


People and Their Needs 

1. Employees. In addition to medical treatment, funeral expenses and 
pension these people need security against interruption of earnings by unem- 
ployment and disability. 

2. Others Gainfully Employed. These are persons working on their own 
account as employers or by themselves, e.g., shopkeepers, smalli-holders, 
hawkers. They cannot be insured against loss of employment, but in addition 
to medical treatment, funeral expenses and pension they need provision for 
loss of earnings through disability and they necd some provision for loss 
of livelihood. 

3. Housewives (that is, married women of working age). Not being 
gainfully occupied, housewives do not need compensation for loss of earnings 
through disability or otherwise, but, in addition to the common needs of 
medical treatment, funeral expenses and pension, they have a variety of 
special needs arising out of marriage. 

4. Others of Working Age Not CGainfully Occupied. These are in the 
main students above 16, unmarried women engaged in domestic duties not 
for pay, and persons 6f private means. All these classes need provision for 
medical treatment, funeral expenses and retirement, and also for the risk 
of having to find a new means of livelihood. 

5. Below Working Age. In addition to the common needs of medical 
treatment and burial, children need special allowances. 

6. Retired Above Working Age. Here again, they need medical treatment 
and funeral expenses, and in addition pensions. 

Contributions 

Three classes (1, 2 and 4) contribute to the scheme: Housewives in 
Class 8, children in Class 5, and old people in Class 6 are not required to 
pay contributions (for Class 3 the contribution is covered by the husband’s 
contribution). A single security contribution is made by a stamp on a single 
insurance document each week. In Class 1 the employer also will contribute, 
affixing the insurance stamp and deducting the employee’s share from wages 
or salary. The contribution will differ from one class to another, according to 
the benefits provided, and will be higher for men than for women, so as to 
secure benefits for Class 3. 
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The provisionai rates of weekly contribution suggested to secure the 
provisional scale of benefits are as follows: 


MALE FEMALE 
Insured Insured 
Class 1— Persons Employers Joint Persons Employers Joint 
Age 21 and upwards.... 4/3 3/3 7/6 3/6 2/6 6/0 
TR ah eo. 3/6 2/9 6/3 3/0 2/0 5/0 
EE  Sibiocisiconskauuneas 2/6 2/6 5/0 2/0 2/0 4/0 
Class 2— ; 
Age 21 and upwards ..... 4/8 =... a... ee ee eae 
MS cee eran et ninen See Pe eae cree mace uate 
IE Ps tence eens tiem rears WO Nace gee ee Yee 
Class 4— 
Age 21 and upwards ....°3/9 © wn. ae eee 
OE abe ccnsesecieecse S/O erciame"t cnn ae Se 
RG AD vy vjccacpenitcs eds bie BPG abies ek. BABi5)} awclido Tac 
Benefits 


Subject to simple contribution conditions every person in Class 1 will 
receive benefit for unemployment and disability, pension on retirement, 
medical treatment and funeral expenses. Persons in Class 2 will receive all 
these except unemployment benefits and disability benefit during the first 
13 weeks of disability. Persons in Class 4 will receive all these except unem- 
ployment and disability benefit. As a substitute for unemployment benefit, 
training benefit will be available to persons in all classes other than Class 1, 
to assist them to find new livelihoods if their present ones fail. Maternity 
grant, provision for widowhood and separation, and qualification for retire- 
ment pensions will be secured to all persons in Class 3 by virtue of their 
husbands’ contributions; in addition to maternity grants housewives who take 
paid work will receive maternity benefit for 138 weeks to enable them to give 
up working before and after childbirth. 

Unemployment benefit, disability benefit, basic retirement pension after 
a transition period, and training benefit will be at the same rate, irrespective 
of previous earnings. This rate will provide by itself the income necessary 
for subsistence in all normal cases. There will be a joint rate for a man and 
wife who is not gainfully occupied. Where there is no wife or she is gainfully 
occupied, there will be a lower single rate; where there is no wife but a 
dependent above the age for children’s allowance, there will be a dependent 
allowance. Maternity benefit for housewives who work also for gain will be 


Our Dyer Knows ' 


Fabrics Thoroughly! If any apparel you have cannot be dyed, we will 
not hesitate to tell you. Anticipate your Spring needs. Consult US now! 


M7926 
Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co. Ltd. 


“RELIABLE — THAT’S ALL” 


PLANT—902 Fourth Avenue West, Calgary 


Branches—234 Twelfth Avenue West 
613 Centre Street 
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at a higher rate than the single rate in unemployment or disability, while 
their unemployment and disability benefit will be at lower rate; there are 
special rates also for widowhood. With these exceptions all rates of benefit 
will be the same for men and for women. Disability due to industrial accident 
or disease will be treated like all other disability for the first 13 weeks; if 
disability continues thereafter disability at a flat rate will be replaced by 
an industrial pension related to the earnings of the individual, subject to a 
minimum and a maximum. 

Unemployment benefit will continue at the same rate without means 
test so long as unemployment lasts, but will normally be subject to a condi- 
tion of attendance at a work or training centre after a certain period. Dis- 
ability benefit will continue at the same rate without means test, so long as 
disability lasts or till it is replaced by industrial pension, subject to acceptance 
of suitable medical treatment or vocational training. 


Pensions 

Fensions (other than industrial) will be paid only on retirement from 
work. They may be claimed at any time after the minimum age of retirement, 
that is, 65 for men and 60 for women. The rate of pension will be increased 
above the basic rate if retirement is postponed. Contributory pensions will 
be raised to the full basic rate gradually during a transition period of 20 
years, in which adequate pensions according to needs will be paid to all 
persons requiring them. The position of existing pensioners will be safe- 
guarded. 

While permanent pensions will no longer be granted to widows of working 
age without dependent children, there will be for all widows a temporary 
benefit at a higher rate than unemployment or disability benefit, followed 
by training benefit where necessary. For widows with the care of dependent 
children there will be guardian benefit, in addition to the children’s allow- 
ances, adequate for subsistence without other means. The position of existing 
widows on pension will be safeguarded. 

Provisional Rates of Benefit 

The provisional post-war rates of benefit, allowance and grant are as 

follows: 


Unemployment, Disability and Training Benefit: Shillings Per Week 
Man and not gainfully occupied wife (joint benefit) 40/0 
Man with gainfully occupied wife and not on benefit 24/0 
Single man or woman, aged 21 and upwards 24/0 
Single man or woman, aged 18-20 20/0 
Boys or girls, 15/0 
Married woman gainfully occupied when herself on benefit 16/0 
*Retirement Pension (after transition period): 
Man and not gainfully occupied wife (joint pension) 40/0 
Single man or woman, man with gairfully occupied wife, 
woman contributor with husband below pensionable age 
(single pension) 24/0 
Addition to basic pension for postponement, in respect of 
each year of postponement: 
On joint pension 
On single pension 
*Guardian Benefit 
*Retirement Pension and Guardian Benefit are subject to partial reduction 
for earnings. 
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Maternity Benefit (13 weeks): 
Married woman gainfully occupied whether paying con- 





tributions or exempt, in addition to maternity grant .... 36/0 


Widow’s Benefit (13 weeks) 


Dependent Allowance: 


iwiuoriupet lle suineves fnaias 36/0 


Dependent above age for children’s allowance of person re- 
ceiving unemployment, disability or training benefit .... 16/0 


Children’s Allowance: 


For each child when responsible parent is in receipt of 
any benefit or pension, and for each child after the 
first in other cases, allowances graded by age averaging 
over all children in addition to existing provision in kind 8/0 


Industrial Pension: 


For total disability 


For partial disability 


Marriage a a ean tk ata ches iia 


PING ibook nnnncde ih decnddecttnnnnntdebdhpsesnsende 


**Funeral: 


Agults ...233 2... SBC... ewe 
Age 10-20 years 
PD BD VOBUB osninnreniianesastinrianritasies 
pS 


MT CI ices ists destin snnecresacen 


Two-thirds of as- 
sessed weekly 
earnings, but not 
more than £3 a 
week and not less 
than would have 
been paid as dis- 
ability benefit and 
dependent allow- 
ance if any. 
Pension _propor- 
tionate to loss of 
earning power. 
Grants 

Up to £10 accord- 
ing to number of 
contributions. 


bait MsiicsiheOR ceesk eicmscae £4 


arate eaialiecanian aia dei £6 


To be determined 
in accord with 
Regulations of 
Minister of Social 
Security. 


**Funeral Grant is not payable in respect of any person above age of 60 


at beginning of scheme. 


National Assistance 


Assistance will be available to meet the needs which are not covered by 
insurance. It must meet those needs adequately up to subsistence level, but 
it must be recognized as something less desirable than insurance benefit. 
Assistance will therefore always be given subject to proof of needs and 
examination of means; it will be subject also to any condition as to behaviour 
which may seem likely to hasten restoration of earning capacity. The cost 
of assistance will be met directly by the National Exchequer: although distinct 
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from social insurance national assistance will be combined with it in ad- 
ministration. 





Medical Treatment 


Medical treatment covering all requirements will be provided for all 
citizens by a national health service organized under the. national health 
departments, and post-medical rehabilitation treatment will be provided for 
all persons capable of profiting by it. 

It is assumed that the health service will ensure that there is available for 
every citizen whatever medical treatment he requires, in whatever form 
he requires it, domiciliary or institutional, general, specialist or consultant, and 
will provide dental, ophthalmic and surgical appliances, nursing and mid- 
wifery and rehabilitation after accidents. The service should be organized not 
by the Ministry concerned with social insurance, but by departments respon- 
sible for the health of the people and for positive and preventive as well as 
curative measures. 

Administration 

To administer the plan for social security a Ministry of Social Security 
under a Cabinet Minister will be established. lt will be responsible for social 
insurance, national assistance, and encouragement and supervision of volun- 
tary insurance. and will take over, so far as necessary for these purposes, 
the present work of other Government Departments and of local authorities 
in these fields. 


iTuIV Pa Eee 


Voluntary Insurance 


Compulsory social insurance provides for primary needs and general 
risks. The scope of voluntary insurance is to add to the amount of compulsory 
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benefits for general risks and to deal with risks and needs which, while 
sufficiently common for insurance, do not call for compulsory insurance. 
The state should encoura,. voluntary insurance in so far as it provides 
additional security and mekes for thrift. 


With regard to Life and Endowment Insurance it is proposed that there 
should be established under the general supervision of the Minister for Social 
Security an Industrial Assurance Board not working for profit. This statutory 
corporation would have a monopoly of insurance with the use of collectors 
and would be authorized to undertake ordinary life assurance subject to a 
maximum of amount insured, say £300. The Board would take over the bulk 
of the work of the existing Industrial Life offices with their staffs, which 
would make for more efficient and economical working. The Board might 
also take over the provision of insurance against loss of independent earnings 
by persons in Class 2. 


° 


Changes Involved by the Plan 


Some of the principal changes from present practice that the plan involves 
are set out below: 

1. Unification of contribution, enabling all benefits to be obtained by 
a single weekly contribution. 

2. Unification of administration in a ministry of Social Security with 
local Security Offices within reach of all insured persons. 

8. Recognition of housewives as a distinct insurance class of occupied 
persons with benefits adjusted to their special needs. 

4. Extension of insurance against prolonged disability to all persons 
gainfully occupied and of insurance for retirement pensions to all persons 
of working age, whether gainfully occupied or not. 

5. Provision of training benefit for those changing to new occupations 
after losing former livelihood, whether paid or unpaid. 

6: Making unemployment benefit available at full rate as long as un- 
employment lasts, subject to attendance at work or training centre after a 
limited period of unemployment. 

7. Making disability benefit available at full rate as long as disability 
lasts, subject to acceptance of suitable medical treatment or vocational 
training. 

8. Abolition of exceptions from insurance of (a) persons in particular 
occupations such as the Civil Service, local Government service, police, nurses, 
railway employees and other pensionable employments and private domestic 
service and (b) of persons paid more than £420 a year in non-manual occupa- 
tions. Fe 

§. Provision of pensiors suited to the varied needs of widows, including 
temporary benefit at a special rate in all cases, training benefit when required 
and guardian benefit for dependent children. 

10. Inclusion of universal funeral grants. 

11. Conversion of the business of industrial assurance into a public 
service under an Industrial Assurance Board. 


The Budget 
In order that calculations may be related to expected numbers and the 
constitution of the population, the date for the beginning of the scheme is 
taken as July 1, 1944. The Report gives estimates for 1945 as the first year 
of benefit and for 1965 as the first year of contributory pensions at the full 
ratc, thus assuming 20 years for the length of the transition period, during 
which the rate of the contributory pensions will rise by stages. 
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We present for the selection of the Teachers and Students the 
choice of School Crests illustrated below. These are manufac- 
tured by a trained and experienced staff and are made from 
best grade wool felt with lettering in felt and embroidery. We 
are fortunate in having a large stock of pre-war material on 
hand, the benefit of which we are passing on to you. 


CREST CRAFT 
733 Bedford Rd., Saskatoon, Sask. 





Size of Crests Approximately 3%,” x 41” 


No. 1—27c; 2 letters 25c; 1 letter 23c. No. 6—27c; 2 letters 25c 

No. 2—27c No. 8—20c; 2 letters 23c; 3 letters 25c 

Nos. 3 and 7—20c for first 3 letters No. 9—27c; No. 12—35c 
additional letters 3c each. No. 10—35c No. 13—27c 

No. 4—27c; 2 letters 25c; 1 letter 23¢ No. 11—30c No. 14—35c 


No. 5—35c; 2 letters 33c; 1 letter 30c (In Saskatchewan add 2% Education Tax) 


Crests Supplied in 1 Doz. Minimum. 
Quotations are for each crest.in the dozen. 

Terms: Cash or one-third down payment with order, balance C.O.D. 
Although we supply crests only in a dozen minimum, a sample will be supplied at 
the price quoted for EACH in the dozen quantity quoted above. This amount can 

be sent in stamps (three’s) if you wish. 
Samples will be sent only by the use of the coupon below and the correct remittance. 
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CREST CRAFT ; 
733 Bedford Rd., Saskatoon, Sask. | ; 
Please send me Crest No...................++ as a sample, for which I enclose.................+++ Cc. 
EET AS OP LECT TERING Geclre Wi QUOC... vi ccesssccccsccsenscosessoseccsscvenscrscvconesvessensccoeses | 
Sram = a aia Dahli tases Mh All ile lie ' 
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i Expenditure in 1945 and 1965 
On the basis of the provisional rates of benefit and pension suggested the 
estimated total expenditure to be included in the Security Budget is set out 
below: 
ESTIMATED SOCIAL SECURITY EXPENDITURE 
1945 and 1965 
Millions Millions 
Social Insurance: 1945 1965 
£ £ 
Unemployment Benefit (including training benefit) .... 110 107 
Disability Benefit other than industrial ...................-...... 57 71 
Industrial Disability Benefit, Pensions, and Grant ........ 15 15 
Retivomont Pewshoms si... nic dns daaictdis..534 126 300 
Widows’ and Guardian Benefit ...................2222.-----202------ 29 21 
Maternity Grant and Benefit -......2.22...0......----ecccceeeeeeenneee 7 6 
PERO RNIN 55 oki Si i wh ccth dtitin accede ecttelbbd. 1 3 
mrt raat 2, chhek. LU neta etal heebiis 4 12 
Cost of Administration ...................: Sicmeocadheusdntige eats 3a. 18 18 
tA Boeiell TrSieeW) Ta. on a sedans des sige sin sn, 367 553 
National Assistance: 
ORION OUI on vs ccspendsentts sciences 39 25 
nee RNIN sik i ah EU accede ticclebeiat aU 5 5 
eh NR is 85 Ee, ces. Sense ncte es 3 2 
eerie ta RT ernest nec entlincees jase 110 100 
mento mime otis ono. cc ccewcncnsncseccsecsnccsesis 3 3 
Health and Rehabilitation Services ................---.---:-------- 170 170 
MON: botizins laine wba leie ie ......casmsnsnnace cemenenniionce 697 858 


Attention Locals: . 


The following is a letter sent recently 
to all school boards from the Depart- 
ment of Education relative to the mat- 
ter of approved rental charges for 
teacherages: 


Edmonton, Alberta, 
December 1, 1942. 
To the Secretary of the School Board. 


Dear Sir or Madam: 

Under the provisions of paragraph 
(i) of subsection (1) of Section 120 
of The School Act, approval is hereby 
given to your board to rent its teach- 
erage, or any one of its teacherages, 
to one or more of its teachers on the 
following terms: 

1. The amount of the monthly rental 
chargeable by your board to each 
teacher in occupation of a teacher- 
age shall not exceed one per cent 
of the value of the teacherage and 
its contents, but in any case where 
such value is less than $200.00 your 
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3. 


—— 


board may charge a minimum 
rental of $2.00 per month. 

For rental purposes the value of a 
teacherage and its contents shall 
be that shown on the “Report on 
Teacherages” as made or amended 
from time to time by the Superin- 
tendent or Inspector and filed with 
the Department of Education. 
Where the board furnishes fuel, 
water or light for the teacherage 
the rental may be increased by an 
amount not exceeding the cost to 
the hoard in providing the same, 
and if the teacherage is occupied 
by more than one teacher any such 
increase in the monthly rental 
chargeable to each teacher shall 
not exceed an amount equivalent to 
an equal share of such cost. 


Any previous approval that may 


have been given to your board under 
the legislation above referred to is 
hereby cancelled. 


Your obedient servant, 
G. FRED McNALLY, 
Deputy Minister of Education. 
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this Magazine to the Senate of the 
Provincial University will recall to 
the minds of some of our teachers the 
honors which have, from time to time, 
been conferred on officials of teach- 
ers’ organizations in the British Isles. 

A former secretary of the English 
Teachers’ Union, on his election to a 
seat in the British House of Com- 
mons, was appointed secretary of, and 
spokesman in the House for a gov- 
ernment department, and later re- 
ceived the honor of knighthood. 

Dr. O’Connell, the present secre- 
tary of the Irish Teachers’ Organiza- 
tion, is an honorary LL.D. of the Na- 
tional University, an honorary Fellow 
of the Educational Institute of Scot- 
land, and a member of the Eire 
Senate, having previously been a 
member of the Dail. 

For forty years Michael Doyle, a 
teacher in Ballymote, Co. Sligo, cham- 
pioned the cause of his fellow-teach- 
ers in their struggle for improved 
conditions. His popularity among 
them was never in doubt. He held in 
succession every office in the Teach- 
ers’ Organization, and his name was 
a household word among education- 
ists in all parts of the country. Nor 
was Michael Doyle’s popularity among 
the public in general ever in doubt. 
By the time he had arrived at the 
close of a long life, he had become a 
national figure. 


After his death the feeling was 
general throughout the country that 
a public monument should be erected 
to his memory. This memorial took 
the form of a life-size statue, which 
the people of Ballymote 
should be erected in the main street 
of their town. This was, indeed, a 
unique and signal honor. 

Men of the type to which I have 
referred must of necessity have many 
characteristics in common. All refuse 
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A FEW MORE TRUTHS 


HE appointment of the Editor of. 


insisted | 






to be anaesthetized by the status quo. 
All possess a clarity of mind, 2 clear- 
ness of vision, a tenacity of purpose, 
and a dynamic force without which 
the other characteristics would count 
for little. The fact that officials of 
teachers’ organizations possess these 
characteristics is a tribute to the 
teachers themselves. Just at this point 
I am reminded of a story told by 
the curator of a certain zoo. One day 
a lady wearing a leopard skin coat 
visited the zoo. All went well until she 
arrived at the monkey house. Here her 
appearance immediately threw the 
animals into a state of excitement. 
Their frantic screams attracted the 
attention of a keeper who, as he hur- 
ried to the scene saw the lady emerge 
with her fingers to her ears. In a 
moment he realized the cause of the 
disturbance. Leopards are the deadly 
enemies of monkeys, and monkeys 
know it. The following day a lady 
similarly clad visited the zoo. She, 
too, entered the monkey house, but 
her arrival had not the slightest 
effect on the animals. As she was 
leaving, she met the keeper, who 
asked if the monkeys had been unduly 
excited by her visit. “Not at all,’ she 
replicd. The man glanced again at 
her coat, and then saw that it was 
made of imitation leopard skin. This 
is a true story. To moralize is un- 
necessary. 

So here’s long life to the Editor, 
and may his appointment to the Uni- 
versity Senate be but the forerunner 
of many honors in a long and useful 
career! —NEMO. 


University Summer Session 


Time-Table 
CORRECTION 


Classes listed in the February issue 
(inside front cover) as 10-11:50 
should be listed under 1-2:50 and 


vice versa. 
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ORGANIZING STUDENT 


PERSONNEL IN THE SHOP 
By JOHN A. COLLINS, Swalwell 


Successful shop instruction is the 
result of thorough organization. Our 
modern progressive education stresses 
pupil activity and participation. Mod- 
ern industrial methods are brought 
about by untiring research into the 
best ways of producing, and this 
means organization—a plan is made 
and carried out. We are endeavouring 
to fit the growing generation to take 
its place in modern industry and 
society. 


Under the present set-up of the 
school shops in Alberta, the instructor 
needs good organization in order to 
have the various activities progress 
smoothly. The pupils themselves may 
do a large part of the routine work 
which keeps the shop organization 
running, thus leaving the instructor 
time to carry on his primary duty— 
teaching. Through the _ enterprise 
system which has been introduced 
recently, we are already familiar 
with teaching methods that are suit- 
able for the introduction of pupil 
personnel officers in the shop. The 
students are beginning to consider 
their responsibility. 


Large trade schools, technical in- 
stitutes and high schools and the 
large city schools have elaborate or- 
ganization for efficient procedure. 
A great many books have been writ- 
ten on this topic and we must pick 
out the suitable suggestions, fit these 
into our shops and add to them as 
we progress. 

A number of our shops have tried, 
and work splendidly on, a pupil per- 
sonnel officer organization. In this 
the chief member is the Shop Super- 
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intendent, who has the following 

duties: 

1. Check for safety-— 

a. Clothing of students 

b. Machine guards in place 

c. Operators of grinders wear 
goggles 

d. Lighting, ventilation and 
heating 

2. Ring bell for class to begin. 

3. Check the project of each stu- 
dent and record time spent on 
each project. 

4. Help students requiring assist- 
ance when instructor is busy. 

5. Check shop conduct. 

6. Keep an eye on students using 
power machinery. 

7. Supervise work of other student 
personnel 
their work. 

8. Transfer counter check slips to 

' Sales Journal and to students’ 
Ledger sheets. 

. Appoint substitute officers in 
case of the absence of the regu- 
lar ones. 

10. Instruct the succeeding superin- 

tendent. 


The second officer is the Shop 
Foreman who has the following work: 
1. Check attendance before the 
class begins. 
Record supplies sold. 
Record supplies needed. 
Check absentees at end of class 
‘and fill out absentee slip. 
Appoint sweepers and see that 
the shop is properly cleaned. 


officers and mark 


© 
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PHILOSOPHICALLY 
SPEAKING 
“The good shop teacher scraps 
something every week.” Perhaps 
it’s some out-of-date teaching 
method; that inadequate tool 
checking system; that poor 
bench arrangement; those worn 
out bench hooks; those messy 
paint brush containers; or some- 
thing else that would create an 
immediate improvement in the 
shop if it were scrapped. Re- 
placements cannot come about 

while the old remain. 














optics. 


much needed equipment. 
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(These appointments may be 
made alphabetically. ) 
6. Instruct succeeding foreman. 


The last office is that of Service- 
man, who carries out the following 
duties: 

. Oil machines and oil stones. 

. Have glue ready for use. 

- Have finish materials ready. 

. Prepare acid bath for etching 
when necessary. 

5. Light blow torch when desired. 

6. Have reed soaked for use. etc. 


These student officers may hold 
office for a month. They may be ap- 
pointed by the instructor, elected by 
the class or selected alphabetically. 
Election seems the most successful 
method as it relies upon the class to 
choose members who will carry out 
their duties well and members whom 
they will respect and obey. It also 
correlates shop with social studies. 

We may anticipate criticism of this 
system by those who have not tried 
it. Our main criticism may be that of 
time required for such a set-up and 
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TRAINING IN PHYSICS FOR THE WAR 


New tools of war have been devised which can 
swing the tide. They utilize results of research in 
electronics, electric waves, acoustics, mechanics and 


Training in physics is an essential—even ele- 
mentary high school physics. Are you equipped to 
do your part? Have you the materials necessary to 
teach high school physics? If not, there is no time 
like the present—place your orders now for that 


CEnmpan Scenminic Company or Cawapay LINIMeD) 


SCIENTIFIC CFNCO LABORATORY 
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the loss of time on projects while 
each member is carrying out his offi- 
cial duties. After the organization is 
complete, the time lost by each mem- 
ber while serving is practically neg- 
ligible, while the short time required 
for this work is helping the pupil to 
prepare for responsibilities in the 
time to come. 


SURVEY COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED 

The president of the I.A.T.A. has 
just announced the appointment of a 
committee of three to undertake a 
survey of Industrial Arts Education 
in Canada. The committee intends to 
get in touch with each province and 
the Yukon territory and compile a 
report on its findings. This will be 
eagerly awaited. The members of the 
committee are: Bill Robinson of Ed- 
monton (chairman), Harold Whitney 
of Medicine Hat, and C. E. Sterling of 
Edson. 
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The MATH -SCI Corner 


DR. A. J. COOK, 
University of Alberta 


THE STRAIGHT LINE IN 
ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 


By A. J. Cook 


Note: The proofs of Theorem I to IV in 
the following are omitted. It is hoped, 
however, that the reader will enjoy drawing 
figures to verify the truth of the theorems. 
These geometrical properties can readily be 
appreciated by anyone who cares to use a 
pencil and straight edge. Colored crayons 
give pleasurable effects here. The num- 
bered exercises are suitable for grade XII 
use as supplementary illustrations of the 
straight line equation. Exercises 3 and 4 
were kindly prepared by J. D. MacDonald 
of Edmonton. (A.J.C.) 


The familiar theorems for a tri- 
angle concerning the intersection of 
(1) the medians (2) the altitudes (3) 
the perpendicular bisectors of the 
sides are “metric” theorems depend- 
ent upon the measurement of distance 
and angle. There are other theorems 
concerning straight lines which are 
“projective” theorems, being inde- 
pendent of the measurement of dis- 
tance and angle. 

In stating the theorems it is con- 
venient to refer to the side of a 
polygon as the entire straight line 
joining two adjacent vertices. Also, 
straight lines which intersect in a 
common point are said to be concur- 
rent, while points lying on the same 
straight lines are called collinear 
points. 

Theorem I (Desargues, 1639). If 
the lines joining the corresponding 
vertices of two triangles are concur- 
rent, and if further the pairs of cor- 
responding sides intersect in three 
points, then these three points are 
collinear. 

A variety of figures should be 
drawn to illustrate the truth of the 
theorem. 

The exercise which follows is a 
verification of the theorem. 

Exercise 1. The two triangles ABC 
and A: B1C' have their corresponding 
vertices (A, A1), (B, B+) and (C, C") 
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situated on the three concurrent lines 
y=2x, y=o and y=—x. Prove that 
the three points of intersection of 
pairs of corresponding sides lie on a 
straight line. Ans. The three points 
of intersection are (7, 11), bw & 
11 22 


41 —2 pias 
_ These lie in the 


and —-, 
od 


line 8(y—11) =79(x—7). 

This exercise may be used further 
to set up the co-ordinates of the ver- 
tices of other pairs of triangles ABC 
and A1B1C! using the same three 
concurrent lines. Then to find the 
points of intersection of correspond- 
ing sides. 

The converse of Theorem I is also 
true. 


Theorem II (Converse of Theorem 
I). 1f the three points of intersection 
of pairs of corresponding sides of 
two triangles are collinear, then the 
lines joining the corresponding ver- 
tices of the triangles are concurrent. 

Exercise 2. The pairs of corre- 
sponding sides (a, a1), (b, b+), (c, c?) 
of two triangles ABC and A1B1C! 
have equations as follows: 

a 6 ¥=3 al ; y=2—x 

oS  F= bt : y= 42x 


3 
2 y=—x—1 
9 


a“ 


ec: y=2x—1 1 


Show that these pairs of sides inter- 
sect in three points which lie on a 
straight line. Then find the vertices 
of each triangle, where A is the inter- 
section (b, c), B is the intersection 
(a, c), ete. Finally show that the lines 
AA}, BB! and CC! are concurrent. 
Ans. The three points are (0, 2), 
(0, 0) and (0, —1) lying on the 
y—axis. The vertices of the triangles 
are A(1, 1), B(1.5, 2), C(2, 2) and 
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A1(1, 0.5), B1(1.4, 0.8), 


4 | 
Of 5-3 
{3 3 


The point of concurrence is (1, 0). 


The next theorems concern the 
hexagon, by which is meant a figure 
consisting of six distinct points, the 
vertices, connected in a specified or- 
der by six distinct lines, the sides. 
The regular hexagon will serve as a 
“model” of a hexagon, for labelling 
vertices and sides. The adjacent fig- 
ure shows what a hexagon may look 
like according to the above definition. 





ed »® 


The pairs of sides (a, d), (b, e) and 
(c, f) are said to form pairs of op- 
posite sides, and likewise the pairs 
(A, D), (B, E) and (C, F) are said 
to form pairs of opposite vertices. 
Notice the separation of the letters 
in the pair by two letters. Thus b and 
e are separated by c and d. 


Theorem III concerns hexagons 
which have their vertices all lying on 
two straight lines. This means that 
at least two of the vertices lie on one 
of the lines. 


Theorem IIJ (Pascal, 1640). Let a 
hexagon be given with its vertices on 
two straight lines. If the three pairs 
of opposite sides intersect in three 
points, then these points are collinear. 

Unlike Theorem I, the converse of 
Theorem III is untrue. 

A variety of hexagons with their 
vertices on two lines should be drawn 
to verify the theorem. 

Exercise 3. The hexagon A to F has 
its vertices on the lines y=0 and 
3y=x as follows: A(10, 0), B(12, 4), 
C(20, 0), D(21, 7), E(14, 0), 
F(9, 3). Prove that the three points 
of intersection of pairs of opposite 
sides are collinear. Ans. The three 
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points are (—16, 18), (6, —8) and 
(17, —21). These lie on the line 
lly + 13x + 10 = 0. 

It is easy to show that sixty differ- 
ent hexagons can be formed from six 
points, no three of which are col- 
linear. In the above exercise however, 
there are three vertices on each of 
the two given lines. How many pos- 
sible hexagons are there? (Student 
solutions invited). In any event, by 
re-lettering the points other hexagons 
can be formed having different lines 
for their three collinear points. 

Suppose now that hexagons are 
drawn which have their sides passing 
through two given points. 


Theorem IV (Brianchon, 1806). 
Let a hexagon be given with its sides 
passing through two given points. 
Then the three straight lines joining 
the three pairs of opposite vertices of 
the hexagon are either concurrent 
or parallel. 

It is good fun to try to draw such 
figures. The theorem is illustrated in 
the following exercises. Incidentally, 
the converse of Theorem IV is untrue. 


Exercise 4. Given the hexagon A 
to F with vertices A(0, —4), B(0, 0), 


Cc (2, 4), D(12, —1l1), E(15, 0), 
F(9, 2) show that the sides pass 
through either of the points 


P(—3, —6) or Q(v, 5). Then prove 
that the three lines joining pairs of 
opposite vertices are concurrent. Ans. 
The three lines are y=0, 2x+ Ty —32 
=0 and x — 4y — 16=0. The point 
of concurrence is (16, 0). 

Other hexagons with sides through 
P and Q can be constructed with the 
six given points as vertices to give 
other triples of concurrent lines. 

Exercise 5. Given the hexagon A 
to F with vertices A(0, 2), B(—2, 
%), c(i, %), D(0, 0), E(—2, %), 
F(1, 2%). Show that the sides pass 
through two points P and Q. Also 
show that the three lines joining 
opposite vertices are parallel. Ans. 
The two points are P(—3, %) and 
Q(—S, —4). The parallel lines are 
x=0, x=—2 and x=1. 
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An English Arbitration Award 


HE following is the text of the 
award made by Lord Soulbury on 
the arbitration between the L.E.A.s 
and the teachers on the question of 
an improved war bonus for teachers: 
“Kingswood,” 
Nr. Leighton Buzzard, 
ie Beds. 
August 21, 1942. 


1. The Burnham Committees, at 
their joint meeting on June 25, 1942, 
resolved that the question of war 
allowance for teachers be remitted 
to me as Arbitrator. 


2. The terms of submission to me 
were as follows:-— 


To consider what should be the 
appropriate war allowance to be paid 
to teachers by local authorities and 
the date from which is should accrue, 
and, in that connection, to consider 
the request which has been made by 
teachers for the substitution of the 
existing war allowance by a non- 
differentiated flat rate bonus of £1 
per week for every teacher in the 
public service. 


8. It was further resolved— 

(i) That the Arbitrator hear and 
consider such evidence, written and/ 
or verbal, as the respective Panels 
may tender. 


(ii) That the respective Panels 
will bind themselves to accept the 
findings of the Arbitrator and to urge 
upon the Local Education Authorities 
and teachers the adoption of the Ar- 
bitrator’s award. 

Note: The agreement of the 
Local Education Authorities’ Panel 
is dependent upon the war allow- 
ance being recognized for grant 
purposes by the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

(iii) The respective Panels agree, 
on receipt of the Arbitrator’s award, 
to make representations, if necessary, 
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to the President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, with a view to obtaining the 
assistance of the Board in securing 
the adoption of the award by Local 
Education Authorities and teachers. 


4. The case was heard on July 21, 
1942, and I now give my award as 
follows :— 

(a) For teachers under 21 years of 
age the war allowance shall be:— 

| ee £26 per annum 

Women ........... £19 10s. per annum 

(b) For teachers of 21 years of 
age and over, the war allowance shall 
be :— 

For teachers in receipt of salaries 
up to £262 10s. per annum: 
je £45 per annum 
Women ........ £56 per annum 

For teachers in receipt of salaries 
exceeding £262 10s. but not ex- 
ceeding £525 per annum: 

BEM, Bivccosce cdi £35 per annum 

Women ........ £28 per annum 
Provided that in the case of any 
teacher whose salary immediately 
exceeds the limiting rates of remu- 
neration indicated above an allowance 
shall be given sufficient to bring his 
or her salary, with allowance, up to 
the same level as that of a teacher 
whose salary is at the limiting rate. 

5. For the purpose of assessing the 
war allowance, the salary to be taken 
into account shall be the scale salary 
and any allowances payable in accord- 
ance with the Reports of the Burnham 
Committees, but excluding any emolu- 
ments falling outside the scope of 
those Reports. 

6. These allowances shall be in sub- 
stitution for the existing war allow- 
ances and shall apply as from July 1, 
1942. 

7. In making my award I have had 
some regard to the fact that the many 
extraneous duties undertaken by 


Reprinted from The Schoolmaster_ and 
Woman Teacher’s Chronicle, August, 1942. 
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teachers in war-time in connection 
with their professional work are not 
reflected in their normal remunera- 


tion. (Signed) SOULBURY. 
ILLUSTRATIVE TABLES 


The Working of the Escalator Clause 
MEN JUST ABOVE THE LOWER 


CEILING 
Salary Bonus Total 
gs. $ s. 5.1%. 
262 10 45 807 10 
265 42 10 807 10 
270 87 10 307 10 
272 85 10 807 10 
273 35 308 

MEN JUST ABOVE THE HIGHER 

CEILING 
$...5B £. & &s 
525 35 560 
530 30 560 
535 25 560 
540 20 560 
550 10 560 
560 — 560 


WOMEN JUST ABOVE THE 
LOWER CEILING 


£8. Si aw Ss sé 
262 10 36 298 10 
265 83 10 298 10 
270 28 10 298 10 
271 28 299 


WOMEN JUST ABOVE THE 
HIGHER CEILING 


£ .4 Bim & s. 
525 28 553 
530 23 553 
540 13 553 
550 3 553 
553 — 553 


COMPARISONS 
Teachers’ Bonuses 


From Sept. 1/41 From July 1/42 
Salary to £262 10s. per annum: 


Men ........ 10/0 per week 17/3 
Women .. 7/6 p.w. 13/10 
Over £262 10s. to: 

£525 M... 5/0 p.w. 13/5 
£525 W... 4/0 p.w. 10/9 


In order to give a complete picture 
of the bonus position, we set out be- 
low the bonuses paid in other branches 
of the public service. 


Civil Service 


June 1, 1942. 


i gag iit end A aie Rtene 4/0 p.w 
PPI, | Sastasxesenstencpencscerceesa 6/6 p.w. 
Over 21—up to £250 per annum 
mren Us itbea 20, er 13/6 p.w 
WROTE snsssesigueroceoes 10/0 p.w 
Over £250 and up to £500: 
MY Ne DOR ee Tey 7/6 p.w 
WOMGR? C208 2800) 6/0 p.w. 
N.A.L.G.O. 
April 1, 1942. 
Salary to £500: 
TID ci siatnacdliasnibenaitiiiantabeses 13/0 p.w 
ROUTE, skiccrinninostceinrcpien 10/0 p.w 


Over £500—£24 per annum: 
Juniors under 21: 
Men 


Editor’s Note-—We cannot resist adding that 
there was not even a thought of rejecting 
the above award, on the part of either 
teachers or trustees, if being the practice 
to comply automatically with the findings 
of an unprejudiced tribunal representing 
all parties concerned. 


Henry Birks & Sons (Western) Limited 


Jewellers and Silversmiths 


314 - 8th Ave. West 


Calgary, Alberta 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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Good nutrition has its foundation 
in calories, protein, vitamins, and 
minerals: all are equally important 
in each day’s meals. In the group of 
vitamins which must be supplied in 
foods, there is one, vitamin C, which 
is found only in certain foods, and 
consequently these foods must be 
given special emphasis. This neces- 
sary vitamin is supplied in appreci- 
able amounts only by fruits and vege- 
tables, and even these foods vary 
greatly in the amount of vitamin C 
they contain. Some fruits and vege- 
tables contain almost negligible 
amounts; ofhers are rich sources. 


In order that everyone may be 
assured of an adequate supply of 
vitamin ©, it is recommended that 
each day oranges, grapefruit, toma- 
toes, or raw cabbage or salad greens 
be included. This is because Vitamin 
C has a number of important func- 
tions to perform in the body. 


Vitamin C is a crystalline, water- 
soluble material readily destroyed by 
exposure to air. Heat increases the 
rate of destruction. It-is not stored 
in the body, and an adequate supply 
must therefore be included in each 
day’s meals. 

This vitamin is essential during 
infancy and early childhood for the 
normal development of dentin of the 
teeth. It is also necessary for the 
proper development of the _ inter- 
cellular substance which holds to- 
gether the cells of the bones, and 
the cells of the walls of the blood 
vessels. When there is a marked de- 
ficiency of vitamin C, as in scurvy, 
the bones fracture easily. Similarly, 
because of the weakness of the walls 
of the blood vessels, vitamin-C-de- 
ficient individuals bruise easily. 

Vitamin C has come to the fore in 
war service because of its value in 
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aiding the healing of wounds and of 
fractures. It has been reported that 
in England where there is a definite 
lack of citrus fruits or other fresh 
fruits, that everyday cuts and 
scratches fail to heal readily. 

Studies now in progress indicate 
that vitamin C is of value in lessen- 
ing shock following operations. In 
industrial plants, vitamin C has 
proved effective in aiding in the 
maintenance of general vigor and 
preventing heat prostrations. 

This emphasis upon the functions 
of vitamin C leads to the question, 
where can the average person get 
sufficient of this vitamin, and how 
much is needed daily? Various studies 
show that a man requires 75 mg. 
daily, and a woman, 70 mg. Children 
under one year need 30 mg. and the 
amount increases with age up to 80 
and 100 mg. of vitamin C daily for 
the adolescent boy and girl. 

There is a good deal to be said 
about the various sources. This will 
have to be left until a later date. 


Free Teaching Helps 

The ABC’s of Eating for Health—A 
16-page booklet which highlights 
the important facts about the fas- 
cinating subject of nutrition, in 
simple, non-technical language. 
Address: Consumer Education Sec- 
tion, Westinghouse Electric Mfg. 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Eat Right to Work and Win—A 16- 
page booklet, containing food 
charts, quiz on right eating, and 
comic-strip illustrations, contrib- 
uted by Swift and Company and 
distributed by Office of Defence 


Health and Welfare Services, 
Washington, D.C. 
How to Plan Nutritious Meals— 


Colorful 32-page booklet, including 
up-to-date information about nu- 
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trition, a helpful section entitled 
“Ingenuity Adds Interest”, and 
many specific menus and recipes 
illustrated with photographs in full 
color. 

Address: Home Economics Dept., 
PH-35, Libby, McNeill and Libby, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Fightin’ Food — Booklet containing 
up-to-the-minute information on 
the subject of vital foods. 
Address: Foods Education Depart- 
ment F40, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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ARE You NEXT? = 


By Arthur W. Eriksson 


COOK at Dawson Creek uses 

gasoline to light a fire. There 
is an explosion. He is severely burned 
and the building is destroyed. Later 
the man dies from the effects of the 
burns. Every winter people die be- 
cause of using kerosene or gasoline 
when lighting the fire. 

Safety education has made great 
strides in the last ten years. Surveys 
have produced figures showing the 
number of deaths, injuries and luss of 
man hours of work due to accidents. 
The astounding thing is that the ma- 
jority of these accidents could have 
been prevented if a little care had 
been taken by the victim or others. 

Let us examine a few figures. The 
American Red Cross in its 1940 edi- 
tion of “Home and Farm Accident 
Prevention” gives the following fig- 
ures: 


The figures below show that in 1939 
more people in the United States were 
killed by motor vehicles than were 
killed in the home, but the difference 
was not great. When we look at dis- 
abilities we find that the home leads 
all. 

Agriculture leads in occupational 
deaths because farmers have always 
been forerunners of _ civilization, 
forced to battle the hazards of pio- 
neering. Daring has been pretty well 
fixed as a habit. They are notably 
fearless and courageous—two fine 
qualities. In farm operations the habit 
of daring often leads to serious acci- 
dents. It is wise to curb this habit 
in the daily routine to the extent of 
exercising reasonable caution in safe- 
guarding against mishaps. 

Little has been done about safety 
in Agriculture. Industrial leaders have 


GROUP CASUALTIES 
(For year 1939) 





Group Killed 
Motor Vehicle .................... 32,600 
Public-Recreational ...........- 15,590 
SII sv ccsscdvodecanteedtngicibjeyeinins 32,000 
Occtpational (Agri. 4200) 15,500 
ee 55s. dels seer Sis 93,000 


Permanently Temporarily 





Disabled Disabled Total 
90,000 1,050,000 1,200,000 
50,000 1,800,000 1,800,000 

140,000 4,550,000 4,750,000 
50,000 1,250,000 1,300,000 

320,000 8,500,000 8,900,000 


Note: Discrepancies in Total due to “Motor Vehicle” and “Occupational” duplicates. 
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found that it pays financially to cut 
down on accidents in the plants. Dur- 
ing war time it is especially impor- 
tant to do everything possible to re- 
duce accidents in all lines of endeavor. 


Accidental Deaths in Industry 
(For the year 1939) 








No. Per Cent 
Agriculture .............. 4,200 27% 
Trade & Service 
Ingusivies ............ 8,500 23% 
Construction ............ 2,700 17% 
Transportation & Pub- 
lie Utilities ............ 1,800 11%% 
Manufacturing .......... 1,800 1142% 
Mining, Quarrying, Oil 
& Gas Wells .......... 1,500 10% 
NOR rxiciccticnete 15,500 100% 


The above figures become more 
significant when we find that the 
1939 census of occupations showed 
fourteen million people in Manufac- 
turing and Mechanical Industries and 
only ten million in Agriculture. 


The 1939 figures for the United 
States show that only four diseases— 
heart disease, cancer, nephritis and 
cerebral hemmorrhage—killed more 
people than accidents. 


The National Safety Council Pub- 
lication “Accident Facts” indicates 
that 1,000 people are accidently in- 
jured each hour in the United States. 


The above figures have shown the 
gravity of the situation. What can 
we teachers do about it? Our Safety 
Education program should aim at the 
following: 


1. Help people to see existing acci- 
dent hazards in their own surround- 
ings and activities. 

2. Induce them to eliminate these 
hazards wherever and whenever it is 
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possible for them to do so. 


3. Caution them to safeguard 
themselves and others against hazards 
that cannot be eliminated by them. 


4. Induce them to avoid creating 
hazards anywhere—at home, at work, 
at school, at play, and on the high- 
way. 


The school is the logical place to 
foster a Safety Program for the com- 
munity. It could be started by having 
the students bring clippings from the 
newspapers telling of fires, injuries 
and fatal accidents. These could be 
classified into different groups such 
as: School, home, farm, highway or 
street accidents. These could be fur- 
ther classified as: fire, animal, mo- 
tor vehicle, farm machinery, falls, 
excess heat, etc. Booklets could be 
made for each group and the clip- 
pings could be glued into these. 


Part of current events periods 
could be used for the discussion of 
accidents which have happened in 
the neighborhood or have been re- 
ported in newspapers or over the 
radio. The important thing in each 
ease is not who was to blame, but 
how could the accident have been 
prevented? The teacher and children 
might then check to see if similar 
hazards were present in the commu- 
nity, home or school. 


Check-lists of common hazards at 
school, in and about the home, might 
be prepared by pupils and teacher 
in consultation with the parents. 
These lists would check the common 
hazards existing. If any hazards be 
present steps should immediately be 
taken to remedy the situation. 


Check lists may be worked out on 
the following plan: 
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Home Safety 
1. Floors and Stairways: 
Are they kept clear? 
Are they in good repair? 
Are they well lighted? 
Are they secure from slipping? 
Are loose rugs anchored? 


2. Sharp Tools and Instruments: 
. Are they kept in safe places? 
Are they used with due care? 


3. Fires: 
Has chimney been cleaned re- 
cently? 
Are pipes safely located — 
connected? 
Are matches kept from chil- 
dren? 

4. Firearms: 
Are firearms kept unloaded? 
Are they out of reach of chil- 
dren? 


Safety posters could be prepared 
illustrating safety facts such as those 
given below: 


Never kindle a fire with kerosene or 
gasoline. 


Never take risks in burning trash, 
stacks or prairie grass. 


Never smoke in or near barns or 
stacks. 


Never relax vigilance with teams, 
especially colts. 


Never store gasoline in farm build- 
ings or the house. 


Never allow a wound to go without 
disinfection. 


Never allow children to have matches. 


Never start the auto in the garage 
with the door closed. 


Never use gasoline for cleaning in 
the house. 


Never work in front of a sicklebar 
while the team is hitched on. 


Never back a machine or vehicle un- 
til certain no one is behind. 


Never try to stand on a rocking chair 
to hang a picture. 

Always use care on icy steps, in 
bathtubs or on rugs. 

Always label all medicine bottles. 
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Always have bottles containing poison 
properly labeled, and put pins 
in the cork. 

Always keep kitchen knives in a rack, 
never in a drawer. 

Always keep scissors safe from chil- 
dren. 

Always speak to a horse before ap- 
proaching him from behind. 
Always snap the staff in a nose ring 

before leading a bull. 

Always remember that most accidents 
don’t happen; they are commit- 
ted, and therefore can be pre- 
vented. 

References 

1. Accident Facts, National Safety 
Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 50c 

2. A Safety Primer, The Farm Acci- 
dent Committee State Safety 
Council, Topeka, Kansas. 

8. Group Discussion Material on Ac- 
cident Prevention, The American 
Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 

4. Home and Farm Accident Preven- 
tion, American Red Cross. 

5. I Drive Safely, International Har- 
vester Co., 180 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, II. 

6. Preventing Accidents, 
Red Cross. 

7. Safeguarding the Farm Against 
Fire, The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, New York. 

8. Stop Carelessness, International 
Harvester Co., 180 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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ART TEACHERS ! 
Make your art classes still more 
interesting by direct results 
with— 
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The Fight of the Norwegian Teachers 


I—BEGINNINGS OF THE STRUGGLE 


HILE the accompanying survey 

of the Norwegian teachers’ 
struggle was being prepared, the Nor- 
wegian Government in London re- 
ceived an appeal from Norwegians 
inside Norway to make known to the 
whole world the story of unexampled 
courage and unexampled terror which 
is being written in the daily experi- 
ence of. those Norwegians who are 
the front line fighters of Europe’s 
Second Front. This is the appeal: 


“There is darkness over Norway 
to-day. The Norwegian people are 
crushed by an iron heel. A small 
gang of traitors have delivered over 
their country and their countrymen 
to the terror of a foreign power. 
This gang is consciously seeking to 
destroy the things which the Nor- 
wegian people hold sacred: free- 
dom, humanity—the very basis of 
Norwegian culture. 


“But a flame has been lit which 
shines through the darkness: every 
Norwegian is ready to-day to play 
his part in throwing off the yoke 
of the oppressors. To-day the Nor- 
wegian people know that the 
schools and the churches are in the 
very front line. They see that the 
Norwegian teachers are fighting, 
despite suffering and anguish, as 
proud and courageous unarmed 
shock troops in the battle for the 
very foundations of the life of the 
Norwegian people: freedom and 
culture. : 


“The treatment of the Norwe- 
gian teachers will arouse a storm 
of indignation—a storm which will 
go far, far beyond the frontiers of 
Norway. We Norwegians appeal to 
right-thinking men and women the 
world over: .consider well what is 
happening in Norway. Thousands 
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are suffering in prisons and con- 
centration camps: many have been 
shot. The teachers are being driven 
like cattle through the land. 

“Stop this barbarism!” 


THE FIGHT FOR EDUCATIONAL 
FREEDOM 


Martyrdom of Norwegian Teachers 


During the second half of the 
month of April, 1942, the eyes of the 
civilised world have been focused on 
a small, weatherbeaten coastal steam- 
er, the s.s. Skjerstad, which was 
making a journey from Trondheim up 
through the Arctic Circle and around 
the North Cape to some unknown 
port—maybe Kirkenes or Petsamo, on 
the Arctic Sea. Crammed together in 
the hold of this ship, in unspeakable 
conditions, were 500 Norwegian 
teachers, condemned to be the objects 
of the wanton and sadistic fury of 
Hitler’s terror agents in Norway. The 
offence for which Hitler’s Gauleiter 
in Nerway, Reichskommissar Terbo- 
ven, had decreed that they must be 
broken physically and spiritually was 
that, together with nearly 12,000 of 
their colleagues—nearly 90% of the 
entire teaching profession in Norway 
—they had dared to stand up for the 
right to maintain their own democrat- 
ie organisations and to educate their 
pupils in accordance with the princi- 
ples of truth and justice. 

Whatever the end of this story may 
be, one thing is certain—the heroic 
fight of the Norwegian teachers has 
demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
Hitler’s New Order cannot survive 
because the mind of civilised man is 
incapable of accepting the mental 
slavery which it involves. 2, 

The present survey attempts to re- 
view the background of the school 
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conflict in Norway and to tell the 
story of the united resistance of Nor- 
wegian teachers, children and parents 
up to the present moment. 


Nazi Education “Reform” 

Norway has for many years had a 
system of State education embracing 
practically all the schools, including 
primary schools, secondary schools 
and peoples’ high schools. It was 
therefore to be expected that when 
Norway’s internal administration was 
handed over to Quisling’s party, the 
Nasjonal Samling, by the German 
Commissar Terboven in September, 
1940 (subject, of course, to the right 
of the Germans to intervene “when- 
ever their interests were at stake’’) 
they would seek to turn the schools 
into an instrument for the propaga- 
tion of Nazi doctrines. Although 
Quisling, during his period of greatest 
“success,” had never been able to 
gain the support of more than 2% 
of the adult population and had not 
even been able to win a single seat 
in the Norwegian Storting, he un- 
doubtedly hoped to build a broader 
basis for his paltry movement by per- 
verting the minds of Norwegian chil- 
dren and young people. Much of his 
party’s propaganda was designed as 
an appeal to “Youth” against the old 
people who were unable to break 
away from the decadent traditions of 
democracy, etc. Right from the start 
Norwegian parents and teachers rec- 
ognised that the struggle for the youth 
of the country would be a crucial one 
for Norway’s future. At the outset of 
the struggle there were doubts and 
fears. Now it can be said at once that 
these are completely removed, and 
that Norwegian children and young 
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people have demonstrated, by their 
own actions, that they are completely 
loyal to the ideas of living democracy 
and have nothing but contempt for 
Nazism and its followers. 


Quisling’s Commissar for Church 
and Education (now ‘“Minister’’ 
Skancke) commenced his attempt to 
introduce the New Order into educa- 
tion as early as the winter of 1940-41. 
Various regulations were issued, pro- 
viding, for example, that Quisling’s 
portrait should be hung in all schools, 
that German should take the place of 
English as the first foreign language, 
that text books on constitutional law 
and history should be revised and all 
English text books removed, and, 
above all, that instruction should be 
given in the schools in the doctrines 
of the Nasjonal Samling. It was this 
last regulation which brought about 
the first revolt in the Norwegian 
schools and culminated in the wide- 
spread school strikes of February, 
1940. Two other factors contributed 
to this spontaneous wave of protest: 
firstly, an order that all school chil- 
dren in Oslo must visit the Hitler 
Youth Exhibition held in that city, 
and secondly, numerous examples of 
brutal behaviour of the Hird (Quis- 
ling Storm Troopers) against school 
children, some of them even taking 
place inside the school rooms. These 
strikes, which were nearly 100% in 
the big towns of Oslo, Bergen and 
Trondheim and were supported by 
teachers, parents and children, came 
as one of the first of the many severe 
shocks to be received by the Quisling 
regime. Finding that they were up 
against a far greater opposition than 
they had anticipated, they were 
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forced to comprimise, and many of 
the offending regulations were with- 
drawn. 


Nazi Controllers of Teachers’ Union 


The Quisling authorities now set to 
work more slowly and cautiously with 
the aim of weakening the opposition 
by weeding out the most active ele- 
ments through arrests and dismissals. 
A-number of school boards were “re- 
organised” and the Governing Board 
of the Teachers’ Training Schools 
was brought under the control of 
Nasjonal Samling supporters. From 
time to time teachers who declared 
their opposition to the New Order too 
openly were arrested, and whenever 
teaching posts became vacant prefer- 
ence was given to candidates who were 
members of the Nasjonal Samling. In 
May, 1940, the teachers’ organisations 
took part in the joint protest of forty- 
three professional and civil service 
associations against the arbitrariness 
and nepotism of the Quisling regime. 
This action led to the intervention of 
Reichskommissar Terboven, who or- 
dered the appointment of Nazi “‘Con- 
trollers” to the professional associa- 
tions concerned in the protest. 

Despite this drastic step, however, 
the teachers managed to keep their 
organisations alive and even to use 
them to 2 limited extent as organs of 
solidarity against Nazi encroachments 
on their professional status and 
duties. So, throughout 1941, the 
teachers managed to build up a bar- 
rier against all Nazi attempts to pene- 
trate into the schools and the latter 
remained as strongholds in which 
teachers and pupils were united in the 
maintenance of patriotic devotion to 
the national struggle for freedom. 


Crisis in the Schools 


When, on February 1, Quisling re- 
ceived from Reichskommissar Terbo- 
ven the title of ‘‘Minister-President,” 
the first instruction that he was 
given was that he must carry through 
the complete Gleichschaltung of Nor- 
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wegian life. In particular, said the 
Reichskommissar, the schools and the 
churches, which constituted great 
flocks of opposition and centres of 
resistance to the regime, must be 
brought under the control of the Nazi 
“State.” 


Quisling lost no time carrying out 
his orders. On February 5 he issued a 
decree establishing a Nazi ‘Teachers’ 
Front” (Laerersamband) which was 
to replace all existing teachers’ or- 
ganisations and of which all Norwe- 
gian teachers must become obligatory 
members. He realised that his decree 
would meet with opposition and that 
he intended to crush this opposition 
by brute force. 


This decree against the teachers 
was followed by another one on Feb- 
ruary 6 which established compulsory 
membership of the Nasjonal Samling 
Youth Movement for all Norwegian 
children between the ages of ten and 
eighteen. 


At the same time, new regulations 
regarding school discipline and teach- 
ing methods were issued by the Quis- 
ling “Minister” for Church and Edu- 
cation. Once more Quisling’s portrait 
was to be displayed in all the schools. 
Once more a half-hour’s instruction in 
the doctrines of the Quisling party 
was to be given weekly in all the 
schools. Children who showed disre- 
spect for teachers or fellow pupils 
who were members of the Nasjonal 
Samling were to be suspended for 
six months and if at the end of that 
time they had not adopted a ‘‘more 
positive attitude” they were to be 
sent to special reformatory schools. 


Next Article: II. RESISTANCE 
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OKEs t 


“Don’t you think, doctor, you 
rather overcharged when Johnny had 
the measles?” 

“You must remember, Mrs. Brown, 
that includes 12 visits.” 

“Yes, but you forget he infected 
the whole school for you!” 





Child Training Expert—“If your 
children become _ unmanageable, 
quickly switch their attention.” 

Puzzled Parent—“Their what?” 

Daughter—But, Dad, don’t you be- 
lieve that two can live as cheaply as 
one? 

Dad—Sure, your mother and I are 
living as cheaply as you. 








“Ginger ale, please.” 
“Pale?” 
“No, just a glass.” 





“Will your wife hit the ceiling 
when you get home at this late hour?” 
“Probably. She’s a rotten shot.” 


King Edward Hotel 
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Emotions in Color 


Check your reaction to the follow- 
ing phrases to demonstrate your emo- 
tional response to color:— 

Yellow streak. 

Blue funk. 

Brown study. 

Scarlet woman. 

White feather. 

Black despair. 

Blue Monday. 

Mauve decade. 

Green with jealousy. 

Purple rage. 

Yellow dog. 

White-haired boy. 

Pink tea-party. 

He’s white all through. 

Seeing red. 

—Kent Irving, in ‘Desirable Living.” 


' + 
Assignments in Curiosity 


1. Be curious about the things you 
are ignorant of; don’t be afraid to 
ask questions about them, and exer- 
cise your critical faculties when you 
get the answer. 

(We ought not to be embarrassed 
if we don’t know; the intellectual dis- 
grace is not to ask.) 

2. Be alert for distinguished 
names encountered in reading or 
conversation, and look up the achieve- 
ments and backgrounds of those un- 
familiar to you. 

(We feel proper respect for the 
scientific eminence of Madame Curie, 
of Helmholtz, of Lister, of Faraday, 
but do we know, beyond the most 
superficial _smattering, what their 
achievements were?) 

8. Check the headlines in your 
daily paper to see if they agree en- 
tirely with the news beneath them. 

(Some times the headline is unin- 
telligible until text is read; then you 
may conclude that the editor is not 
trying to lure you on, or fascinate 
you.) 

—John Erskine, in “Your Life.” 


* & & 
Qualities Making for Success. 


1. Health — mental, physical and 
moral. 

2. Finthusiasm at all times. 

8. Vocational emphasis and direc- 
tion through avocational interest. 

4. Education, perspiration, inspira- 
tion, and just plain brass. 

5. Save your health in your twen- 
ties; you will have good need of it 
in your thirties. 

—‘‘Cornell University Mag.” 
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Local News 


TO SECRETARIES AND PRESS CORRES- 
PONDENTS NOT HEARD FROM: 


Please let us have the names and ad- 
dresses of your Local and Sub-local officers, 
noting which of these has custody of your 
official charter or certificate. 


For publication in any issue of the Maga- 
zine, press reports should be received by 
A.T.A. office not later than the 20th of the 
preceding month. Please limit length of 
items to 75-100 words. 


——_——————>—-9->—_ a 


CLARESHOLM 


The regular meeting of the Olaresholm 
Sub-local was held on February 13th in 
the Home Economics room of the Clares- 
holm school. Mr. Grant presided. A lengthy 
discussion took place re salary schedules for 
the Macleod Division. It was decided to 
send the following resolution to the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the A.T.A. “Whereas the 
present method of salary negotiations cre- 
ates local bickering, and results in in- 
equalities in payment for the same type of 
service, be it therefore resolved that salary 
negotiations be put on a_ province-wide 
basis with negotiations made by officials 
of the Department of Education, Trustees’ 
Association and the A.T.A.” Teachers were 
urged to use the franchise in the coming 
election of the Provincial Executive. It was 
decided to send Mr. Pitt to the Convention 
as our delegate. Miss MacKay was named 
as alternate delegate. Methods for arousing 
more interest in the organization were dis- 
cussed. It was decided to ask a member 
of the Home and School] association to re- 
view “Secondary Education for Youth in 
Modern America,” for the March meeting. 
At the close of the meeting a very enjoy- 
able lunch was served by Mr. H. Coutts 
and Mr. A. Grant. 


CLOVER BAR 


The Clover Bar Local held its executive 
meeting on January 23rd, at 10:30 a.m. in 
the Masonic Temple. Mrs. Hough gave a 
report on the Vegreville Strike Fund. She 
stated that several teachers had not paid 
their fee as yet. A general meeting of the 
teachers of the Clover Bar Local was 
held in the Masonic Temple on the same 
day at 2 p.m. President Cyril Pyrcez was 
in the chair. The minutes of the annual 
meeting were adopted. Mr. Pyrez stated that 
the purpose of the meeting was to accept or 
reject the Salary Schedule as agreed on by 
the Committee and the Board. W. R. Fors, 
Chairman of the Salary Schedule gave the 
history of negotiations with the Board and 
then presented the new schedule. The sched- 
ule was careful'y explained by Mr. Fors. 
Some discussion took place following which 
the new schedule was formally adopted. 
Mr. Piercy moved a vote of thanks to the 
Committee for their untiring efforts to 
better the position of the teachers. The 
meeting adjourned at 4 p.m. 


COLINTON-PERRYVALE 

The Colinton-Perryvale Sub-local met in 
the Colinton school on Saturday, February 
27th. Mrs. Adamson, teacher of the Colinton 
Primary room, gave an interesting and bene- 
ficial demonstration of variations that can 
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be used in Choral Speech. Mrs. Adamson 
has generously consented to make copies 
of some of her Choral selections and dis- 
tribute them at our next meeting on Satur- 
day, March 27th. At the close of the meet- 
ing lunch was served by Miss Scott and 
Miss Buchholz. 


CYPRESS-TILLEY EAST 


The monthly meeting of the Cypress and 
Tilley East Sub-locals was held at 548-11th 
Street, Medicine Hat, on Saturday, February 
6th. The new salary schedule was completed. 
Mr. E. Ansley cave a report on the salaries 
of unsatisfied teachers. These salaries were 
settled at the board meeting. After the 
meetine a delightful lunch was served by 
Miss Stella Mack. Would ail teachers please 
attend these meetings. 


EVANSBURG-WILDWOOD 


A meeting of the Sub-local was held on 
February 13th at the home of Mrs. Hellek- 
son at Styal. The main discussion centred 
around music festival and track meet pos- 
sibilities. It was decided to hold the latter 
locally, and as far as transportation facili- 
ties allow. The next meeting is to be held 
at Wildwood on the second Saturday in 
March. The following correction should be 
noted im the list of our officers: Mrs. Platt, 
not Mrs. Hellekson as previously reported, 
holds the office of secretary. The office 
of Vice-President is held by Mrs. Balfour. 
We hope ali teachers in our Sub-local will 
make an attempt to attend our March 
meeting. 


FAUST-KINUSO 


The February meeting of the Faust-Kin- 
uso Sub-local was held in Faust on Feb- 
ruary 13th at the home of Miss Stockford, 
with nine members and two visitors present. 
Items of business were: (a) Discussion re 
election of president and district represen- 
tative at coming A.G.M. (b) Delegate to 
A.G.M. appointed. (c) Resolutions to be 
considered and drawn up at next meeting. 
(d) Ken McConkey was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent for Sub-local. Teachers attending 
Summer School were asked to consider Dr. 
LaZerte’s course, tuition to be paid by the 
Sub-local, and full reports given at meet- 
ings next year. Annual Track Meet was 
set for May 29th. Our hostess, Miss Stock- 
ford, served a delicious lunch, during which 
various phases of school work were dis- 
cussed among groups of teachers. ‘This 
was followed by instructions, words, music 
and demonstrations of simple folk dances 
and singing games by Miss Stockford. A 
group of piano renditions of popular songs 
by our talented member, Merie Evanuk, 
was enjoyed by all. The evening was spent 
at the Young People’s weekly sing-song, 
and later at badminton. 


FORESTBURG 

The Forestburg Sub-local met in the 
Forestburg school on Saturday, February 
18th, with eight members present at the 
Sub-local meeting, while three other mem- 
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bers were present at a meeting of the 
Local Executive held in the same building. 
Following reading of the minutes, the cor- 
respondence was read and discussed. As 
our Geographic Representative Mr. L. Mc- 
Leay was unable to attend the meeting 
owing to another engagement, it was de- 
cided to ask him to name a date when he 
could be with us, and give us a -week’s 
notice, so we could notify our members. 
A slate of nominees for the Central Execu- 
tive was chosen, to be submitted to our 
Local Executive. Mr. Graeme Smith, a 
member of the Salary Negotiating Commit- 
tee on our Local Executive, gave his re- 
port of the progress made, the meeting 
sanctioning the proposals set forth py Mr. 
Smith. Resolutions for our Local Executive 
for consideration at the A.G.M. were ihen 
drawn up but the completion of this work 
was left for the next meeting, at Galahad, 
on Saturday, February 27th. At the close 


a tasty lunch was served. 





HIGH PRAIRIE 


The High Prairie Sub-local met in the 
Grade Two room on February 13th. Nom- 
inations for delegates to the Easter Con- 
vention were received. Discussion then fol- 
lowed with regard to the system of pen- 
sions for retiring teachers. The business 
concluded with the drawing up of resolu- 
tions for presentation at the Easter Con- 
vention. 


INNISFAIL 


A meeting of the Innisfail Sub-local was 
held in the Innisfail High School on Friday, 
February 19th. The possibility of extending 
the school term into the summer months 
and closing for holidays October 15th as 
is being proposed, was discussed. A com- 





mittee was appointed to write a letter to 
the Local pucones the disapproval of this 
group of teachers of such a scheme and sug- 
gesting instead that school close as usual 
and not be resumed until October 15th 
and the ensuing school year extended to 
make possible the necessary two hundred 
days. In order that teachers should not be 
embarrassed by the long holiday without 
pay they suggested that the salaries shoulda 
be paid in twelve payments commencing 
September as usual. Inspector Thurber led 
a discussion on the subject of keeping rec- 
ords of enterprises and offered to have 
forms mimeographed and sent out from 
the secretary to all schools in the Division. 
Miss Donovan was elected as councillor to 
meet with the members of the Deer 
Local and Mr. D Ure was chosen as 
delegate to the provincial convention. As 
the business meeting was so long the pro- 
gram which had been arranged was post- 
poned until next meeting. 





MARWAYNE STREAMSTOWN 


A meeting of the Sub-local was held in 
Marwayne on September 19th when the 
following officers were elected: President, 
Mr. Cork; Secretary, Miss Henderson; Press 
Correspondent, Miss Doull. It was decided 
to make a request to the Board that our 
salaries be paid in twelve monthly instal- 
ments instead of ten.. At a meeting in 
Streamstown on October 17th it was decided 
to write to the University Extension De- 
partment for a list of topics for discussion. 
The following discussions were planned: 
Community Economics led by Mr. Peterson, 
Post War Reronstruction led by Mr. Mc- 
Call, School and Community led by Miss 
Easton. Members driving to meetings and 
bringing four or more passengers are to 
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be compensated at the rate of five cents a 
mile, with less than four passengers, three 
cents a mile. On November 14th at Mar- 
wayne it was decided to hold a festival and 
committees were appointed. The meeting 
favored cancellation of certificates of 
teachers refusing to co-operate with the 
A.T.A., especially in the matter of the 
Vegreville situation. The February meeting 
was held in Marwayne. The Music and Drama 
Festival is to be held in Marwayne on May 
14th. Resolutions for the A.G.M. were under 
discussion. Another meeting was called tuo 
be held in Marwayne on March 6th at 2 
p.m. for the purpose of further discussion 
on Festival and Local Track Meet. 


NAMAO 


Meeting was held on Saturday, February 
18th, at the Sturgeon School Division office. 
A discussion on Salary Schedule and can- 
didates for A.T.A. Executive followed. At- 
tention teachers! Be sure that you included 
Section A, B, C of the topics “Government” 
and “Education” in your report. Please 
check this with your Course of Studies 
before bringing your report to the next 
meeting. Check your report with the Out- 
line as in the newsletter. This is very im- 
portant. Next meeting of the Namao Sub- 
local will be held on Saturday, March 13th, 
at the Sturgeon School Office at 1:30 sharp. 
Please be prompt. Please attend. 


P.S.—-All teachers who have not yet sent 
to Mr. Sherbanuk the fee of $1.00 for the 
Vexreville Strike Fund for the month of 
December, are asked to co-operate by send- 
ing this fee immediately. 


RIMBEY 


Or Saturday, February 13th, the Rimbey 
Sub-local met: in the Rimbey High School. 
Mr. Zado gave a very instructive paper on 
“Mathematics in the Public School” which 
led to a discuesion of teaching methods. 
Mr. Gimby and Mr. Zado served a tasty 
lunch ‘in the Household Economics Room. 
At the next meeting Mr. Collins will 
present “Propaganda” which promises to 
be interesting. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Annual spring meeting of the Local was 
held on Saturday, Febrvary 20th at Eck- 
ville hall, now being used as a junior and 
senior high schoo! since fire destroyed the 
school proper in January. A report was 
given on the salary schedule recently adopt- 
ed jointly by the divisional board and the 
salary negotiating committee. Mr. Vale and 
Miss Steinbeck were choren as Edmonton 
delegates to the Easter convention should 
it be held there. Mr. Trasov and Miss Gun- 
desen as Calgary delegates should it be held 
there. The meeting decided upon support 
of a nomination for President of the A.T.A. 
Necessity of more government support in 
the matter of increased grants for Rocky 
Mountain School Division will be asked for 
in a joint letter from the Local and the 
divisional board to the Minister of Educa- 
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tion. Lunch was served following the meeting 
by the Eckville staff. 


ROCKY RAPIDS 


A meeting of the Rocky Rapids Sub-iocai 
was held at Drayton Valley on February 
6th. Reading and adoption of the minutes 
was followed by a discussion of plans to 
have a talk on some branch of Education 
at each of the regular meetings. It was de- 
cided that Mrs. R. Thompson would give 
a talk on Enterprise Education at the next 
meeting which will be held at Rocky Rapids 
on March 6th. It is considered that these 
talks will be very beneficial and therefore 
the teachers should make it a point of 
attending all meetings. 


RYLEY 


The last meeting of the Ryley Sub-local 
was held on Saturday, January 23rd in the 
Primary room. The forthcoming festival 
concert was the chief topic of discussion. 
Mr. G. Loken reported on Salary Schedule 
matters. Due to exceptionally cold weather 
the attendance was small. The next meet- 
ing will be held on a Saturday evening 
with the hope of getting a larger attendance 
on the part of rural teachers. 


STETTLER 

The February meeting of the Stettler 
Sub-local was held in the Household Eco- 
nomics room of the Stettler school on 
Thursday, February 11th. The teachers: dis- 
cussed the possibility of making. an: Honor 
Roll containing the pictures. of _ former 
students of Stettler school who are now in 
the Services. The secretary was instructed 
to contact the Provincial Executive to vain 
information regarding the platforms of the 
candidates. Miss Bessie Sidorsky was ap- 
pointed to provide the program for the 
March meeting. At the conclusion of the 
meeting. lunch was served. 


SUNDRE 

The Sundre Sub-local met in Sundre on 
the evening of February 20th. Good atten- 
dance made this a very good and helpful 
meeting. Our President, Mr. Jack Earle, 
reported on the Local Executive meeting of 
the. previous evening. Mrs. Botheras de- 
scribed her plans for the Community Con- 
cert to be held in Sundre toward the end 
of March.. Details were discussed and March 
27th was tentatively set as the date. Each 
of several schools will contribute a few 
items to this concert. All proceeds will go 
to the Red Cross Society. Mr. Earle re- 
ported that seven schools have entered for 
the track meet. He is arranging the details 
and a short discussion was used as a 
means of instruction. The School Book 
Branch had sent a large number of books 
out for examination. A very busy evening 
was filled in by the examination of these 
books. The next meeting will be held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Halvorsen. The 
teaching of arithmetic will be studied. 


SWALWELL 

On December 10th the Swalwell Sub-local 
met at the home of Mr. Philip Miller, Eight 
members were present. Our councillor, Mr. 
Eyres, reported on the last executive 
meeting of the Wheatland Local. He an- 
nounced the name of the Wheatland Locat 
nominee for the position of district repre- 
sentative on the Central Executive. Mr. Eyres 
led a discussion on the first portion of a 
hook dealing with progressive education. He 
also presented a speliing list and teachers 
present were asked to give it to their 
classes and keep an account of the results. 
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Following adjournment a delicious lunch 
was served by our hostess Mrs. Miller. 


THORSBY 


The monthly meeting of the Thorsby Sub- 
local was held on February 4th at the 
Thorsby High School. The President, Mr. 
W. Stroschein, presided. The meeting opened 
with a discussion regarding the large Con- 
ventions held in Edmonton, or smaller Con- 
ventions heid in various divisional centres. 
Test papers, made out by the teachers of 
the Sub-local on all subjects for all grades, 
were distributed among the teachers for 
use at Easter. The next meeting was ar- 
ranged to be held at Weed Creek School 
on March 3rd. Teachers are urged to at- 
tend Sub-local meetings. 


TOMAHAWK 


The Tomahawk Sub-local met in the 
Tomahawk High School on February 13th 
with Miss Ruby Deksne presiding. Mrs. Mc- 
Ginn’s Councillor Report gave the names 
of the nominees for President, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Geographic Representative on the 
next Provincial Executive. It was keenly 
felt that the Central Executive should issue 
a comprehensive outline of each candidate’s 
qualifications for office. There was hearty 
agreement in the attempt to fix a new 
salary basis of $915 retroactive to 1939. 
This year we are planning to hold a Sub- 
local Dramatic Festival. Miss Pearl Living- 
stone was chosen A.G.M. Delegate. A resolu- 
tion’ was passed to the effect that the 
Provincial Executive draw up a provincial 
salary schedule high enough to attract and 
keep a well qualified provincial teaching 
staff; furthermore that they demand Fed- 
eral Aid in order to make this a reality. 
The meeting closed with a delicious lunch 
served by Miss Krause and Mrs. Johann 
Overbo. 


TRAVERS-LOMOND-ARMADA 


The first meeting of the year was held 
at the home of Mr. Forgues, Lomond. Of- 
ficers elected were: President, Mr. Forgues; 
Vice-President, Mr. Papworth; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss ‘Thompson; Councillors, 
Messrs Papworth and Arlingson; Press Cor- 
respondent, Miss Larson. Plans were made 
for a musical festival. Following the meet- 
ing a dainty lunch was served by Mrs. 
Forgues. 


TWIN VALLEY 


The regular meeting of the Twin Valley 
Sub-local was held in the Herald Board 
Rooms, Calgary, on January 16th, at 1:30. 
Our Vice-President, Mrs. Stevenson, pre- 
sided. A very instructive talk on “Progres- 
sive Science in the Elementary Grades” was 
given by Mr. G. L. Wilson, Superintendent 
of Calgary School Division. On February 
18th Mr. Wright, the President, introduced 
the guest speaker, Miss Louise Riley of 
the Calgary Public Library. Her topic, 
“Reading in the Intermediate Grades,” was 
enjoyed by everyone. A discussion followed. 
We were all asked to attend the general 
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meeting to be held in the Calgary Public 
Library on February 20th. t 


VIMY 


The February meeting of the Vimy Sub- 
local was held at the Vimy teacherage on 
February 5th. Mr. Freehill presided. It was 
agreed that ‘this Sub-local would undertake 
the compiling and editing of the material 
sent in by the various Sub-locals in con- 
nection with The Book of Suggestions on 
the Activity Programme in Division II. Fur- 
ther discussion arose concerning names to 
be presented to the Sturgeon Local regard- 
ing the new Provincial Executive to be 
elected. An agreement was reached regard- 
ing the movie projector. The next meeting 
of the Vimy Sub-local is scheduled to take 
place on March 5th. 


WARNER 


The Warner Sub-local met on February 
18th at the home of Mr. Burgess at New 
Dayton for the purpose of electing officers. 
Mr. Berry was elected President, Mr. Medd 
Vice-President, and Miss Rita Goughnour 
Secretary. Very keen interest was shown 
in voting and all officers were elected by 
a big majority. Numerous questions and 
resolutions were discussed throughout the 
evening. Mr. Medd was chosen as delegate 
to the A.G.M. The next meeting will be held 
at Wrentham on May 6th. The officers are 
anticipating as‘large attendance as at the 
last meeting. A delicious lunch was served 
by the New Dayton members during which 
Mr. Burgess entertained the large member- 
ship by comparing his school days to the 
present. A very enthusiastic attitude was 
shown towards problems discussed, and a 
pleasant time was had by all. 


WETASKIWIN 


The February meeting of the Wetaskiwin 
Sub-local was held in the Home Economics 
room of the Alexandra School on February 
5th at 5:30 p.m. A supper was served by 
four girls of the Senior Class in Home 
Economics. The main topics discussed dur- 
ing the business meeting which followed 
were (1) Home and School Organization. 
(2) Track Meet. (8) English and Its Place 
in the School Curriculum. 
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